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PREFACE 


Rangeland Monitoring is an integral component of the netural resource management process, 
particularly within the Grazing Management Program. The Rangeland Monitoring Workshop 
was convened to provide a forum and means to resnive the major issues affecting rangeland 
monitoring as conducted by the Bureau of Land Management. As a note to the reader, six 
work group met prior to the workshop to develop Draft Issue Work Group Reports. These 
Craft Issue Work Group Reports were revised into final reports as a result of 
presentations by special interest group representatives, academic representatives, and 
officials throughout the Bureau of Land Management. 


Glen Secrist 
Kris Eshelman 


Workshop Coordinators 
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I guess my interest in Rangeland Monitoring goes 
back even further than just my most recent 
assignments. I guess I am the classic in the 
Bureau who very early learned that the best way to 
stay ahead of your mistakes is to move fast; I 
have probably done quite a bit of that. I began 
my career, doing the Deming 2 Phase and the Parker 
3 Step transect, of which we had quite a number 
and were trying to cover al! bands within our 
districts at least once every 3-5 years. We are 
probably back almost into that same mode today. 


Today we have, of course, a Commitment made by the 
Director and by many of us to do rangeland 
monitoring and to do it on all of our allotments. 
I think many of you, too, remember the time when 
we went to grazing hearings and grazina meetings 
and our basic tenet was, we were there first with 
the most, if not the only data on range 
capacities, range conditions and so forth. We 
became accustomed to moving forward just based on 
our judgment, with very little contest from the 
outside and the using community. That changed in 
the 1960s for the better when we began to have 
professional people representing users likewise 
revealing those conditions and providing 
countering opinions and judgments to ours; making 
us take a second look at some of our data. 


Needless to say, aS we became more involved in 
rangeland management our programs became more 
intense. I think we found ourselves looking at 
more detailed information. We became concerned, 
in many communities, with statistical reliability 
and became more scientific perhaps in the 

analysis and the processes we employed. Of course 
with each of these comes a heavy comnitmert in 
time, and one in which we have found ourselves 
very concerned as to ability to meet the objective 
of monitoring all allotments. I think that the 
premise that we have now in establishing 
monitoring as the measure of range capacities, is 
a very positive one. 
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RANGELAND MONITORING ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


Neil Morck 


Again, many of you will reca)! ewery time a new 
issue arose, we did a new range survey and 
developed a new carrying capacity. Of course, in 
some cases, we were driven to that by the 
regulations of that day and, in some cases, we 
did it because we felt we needed more current 
data, or were perhaps unwilling to rely on the 
data that was there from the previous manager or 
professional people that were involved. Anyway, 
as we've moved along we have also developed 
planning objectives for each of our allotments. 

In many of our preliminary reviews we noted the 
fact that many of these objectives were providing 
management goals that were not quantifiable. In 
many cases, we weren't able to measure our ability 
to achieve the satisfaction of that opjective, and 
SO again we had to take a good hard jiook and that 
led us to the conclusion about two years ago that 
we needed to do an evaluation throughout the field 
and determine just where we were in the monitoring 
mode in the Bureau of Land Management. 


We also had to recognize the fact that in 
developing monitoring techniques, we had certain 
budget constraints. One of the things we had not 
paid that much attention to, or at least had not 
been an issue in years previous, was budget. We 
were dealing in an ever-increasing budget. Our 
bucjet was rising throughout the 1970s. We did 
not encounter great difficulties when it came to 
gaining manpower, time, and capability to employ 
particular monitoring techniques and/or to expand 
them to a number of allotments. As a result, we 
developed somewhat of a hodgepodge rather than a 
consistent approach to monitoring. Throughout the 
Bureau, we have a mixture of intensity as the 
techniques vary, and perhaps that is not al! bad. 
Certainly, we have become astute enough to 
realize that monitoring does vary with local 
conditions, by the ecological circumstances that 
we happen to be operating in, and likewise, by the 
community we exist in. Certainly our university 
systems, extension services, and other agencies 
have likewise moved down the road of development 
of range study techniques in given areas, areas 
that are more understood and better accepted by 
the local communities, thus perhaps leading us to 
a conclusion that we should employ those studies 
that are understandable. One of the things most 
important to us is to convey an understanding of 
where we are and what we are attempting to do with 











our monitoring program to the public; both those 
informed and those less informed. 


One of the concerns I have had is that we often 
have developed techniques and studies without 
particular reason or logic other than the fact 
that perhaps we have a particular professional who 
has become enamored either through education or 
his own interest in a particular approach and thus 
employs it. Of concern again is the fact that in 
one district we may employ very intensive 
techniques and in other districts, a rather broad 
approach t.. wnitoring; both of them doing the 
same job, both of them applying to comparable 
allotments, but no real reason for why one 
allotment requires a technique so much more 
intensive than the other. 


I think it is important to bring some 
understanding if not some consistency to the 
directions we move. We are achieving a variety 

of levels of accomplishment in our monitoring 
program. We have some states that are very 
successful, achieving almost 100% of the job 
before them. We have other states and districts 
that are achieving something less than that; some 
as low as 50%. Our current accomp! ishments 
reflect virtually all our identified capability 
and most of our districts do not have all of their 
grazing allotments on line yet. Obviously, we 
need to move rapidly into a program that wil! 
enable us to cover al! allotments and cover them 
with a monitoring program that will satisfy our 
needs, provide us the information necessary to 
make the decisions that we are after in the five 
year time frame that we have committed ourselves 
to. Personally, I think it can be done. I think 
the evaluation, if nothing else, indicated that it 
could be done in as much as we find it is being 
done in some offices. Some of the keys to success 
that we found were a well understood monitoring 
program, top management driving the program, 
participation of other agencies, universities, 
academia, the various states, and some 
comprehension and understanding of what that 
particular program is and what it is attempting 

to convey. 


Perhaps in most of our districts, a broad, or at 
least a 2 or 3 level, intensity method may be the 
approach. It is one thing to establish 
monitoring, and it's one thing to establish plots 
and be able to return to them. It's another thing 
to require yourselves to read them every 2 years. 





This of course is where the professional judgment 
that we have to develop, or may have already, has 
to come to play in determining the frequency with 
which we return to those particular studies. The 
determination in our minds as professionals where 
we are at in achieving our goals, we recognize too 
that some of the techniques that we have employed 
cannot yield conclusive data we attempt to provide 
in the decision time (from 3 to 5 years). Much 

of the range resource we manage wil! take 
something like 15 years before a recognizable 
trend will become apparent. We are expecting too 
much from the systems we are applying and are 
reading them too frequently to make them worth 
our while. 


I'm particularly pleased, to see a gathering such 
as this workshop. It is a good sized group with 

a cross section of the Bureau. It is only through 
a forum such as this that I believe we will get 
the understanding needed to get the job done. 
Each of you, I would hope, would carry from this 
workshop some measure of what we are doing; why 
the techniques must be as they are; why or how we 
can live with the guidance that we have. Keep in 
mind, and this is one thing that keeps coming back 
to me as I talk about budget; that although we 
have been squeezed for the last several years, we 
still haven't dropped to the budget level that 
existed in the 1970s in range. We seemed to get 
more done then, than now indicating we still have 
substantial capabilities in the organization. Its 
a matter of how we apply the dollar, and how we 
can make the best use of time. 


1 also think it is important that we come away 
from this workshop with the appreciation for how 
the others view us, how those users who are 
relying upon us to produce some data that they can 
comprehend, and that we can utilize in making the 
decisions and making it understandable to them as 
well as ourselves, and applicable to the broad 
variety of circumstances. We also have to look at 
the variety of programs within the Bureau relying 
upon those same studies, not just range, not just 
wildlife, but certainly soil, water, and minerals 
to some degree. I think with that charge, you 
probably have as much work as anybody is able to 
handle. I am tickled to see the work groups that 
are pulled together; I know some of the names from 
previous work and involvement; an excellent group 
here representing leadership in a variety of 
areas. 


I was also pleased to note at the top of your 
program that you have the rodeo tickets as your 














first order of dusiness. That sets the stage 
appropriately for the week. It isn't all going to 
be work; I, like Bob Moore, am wery pleased to 
have you here in Denver. I understand we wil! 
have what is called extremely poor air for you 
today and I know my wife is upset because we won't 
have a fireplace burning tonight. Those are some 
of the prices you pay for mountain living anymore. 
On the East coast we never worried about that. 


I hope to be here most of the week following the 
discussions with considerable interest. I am 
going to review work groups reports. As ! 
indicated, now that I am State Director of 
Colorado, I am also interested in how best to 
implement the program. I think it's fair to say 
that while our evaluation indicates that Cclorado 
is doing a good job, achieving a satisfactory 
percent of accomplishment in monitoring (our I 
allotments are almost completely covered), we do 
have the problem that I expressed earlier of 
parallel! districts with vastly different 
Standards, one far more manpower intensive than 
the other, both monitoring comparable resources. 
One district obviously more costly in time than 
the other: We are going to have to be able to 
explain those differences and it is going to have 
to be explainable from a resource aspect. 


With that, I am going to close and wish you the 
very best throughout the conference. Aguvin, I 
look forward very much to the results of this 
deliberating. 











RANGELAND MONITORING 


Maitland Sharpe 


It's @ pleasure to be here, and it’s something of 
@ surprise as well. Actually, due to some 
oversight on my part, it wasn’t until late Friday 
afternoon that I realized I was listed as a 
speaker for this meeting. 1 am here on short 
notice because I am convinced that monitoring is 
critical to the future of the public rangelands, 
and because this group, people in the room here 
today, are critical to the success of the Bureau's 
monitoring efforts. Therefore, this topic and 
this meeting were too important to pass by. 


Monitoring is not a word that stirs the blood or 
sets the feet tapping. It has not received the 
public attention from the press, the public at 
large, or even interest groups like mine, that it 
should have. In our view, monitoring is in fact 
the linch pin of range management on the public 
lands. Since the system of inventories and forage 
allocation was abandoned, monitoring has been 
handed the full burden of guiding and supporting 
the range management decisions. I have been asked 
to discuss briefly, some of our concerns with 
respect to monitoring and te outline some 
recommendations for the Bureau. In doing so, I 
must start out confessing to you that the list of 
concerns you are about to hear are based on what 
may be a somewhat outdseted and imperfect view or 
understanding of what the Bureau has been doing 
recently with respect to monitoring and evaluation 
of the monitoring effort. I was very interested 
in and encouraged by what Weil Morck said just a 
moment ago. Nevertheless, it may be important to 
you and to the leaders of the Bureau to understand 
that there is a lag time here, and that even those 
of us who think we are watching rather carefully 
may not fully understand everything that you 
believe that you are doing in this area. 


So what are our concerns as we view BLM's 
monitoring effort? First, we are concerned that 
monitoring has not received adequate investments 
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of money and manpower, leading to shortcomings in 
both quality and quantity. This concern simply 
reflects what I have heard from the people in the 
field. I hawe watched the budget for grazing 
management decline by 32% in spending power 
between Fiscal Years 198] and 1986. I have seen 
the FTEs in grazing management drop by 25% between 
1982 and 1985. I don't hawe any hard data on the 
needs, spending, staffing, or the level of effort, 
in the monitoring program per se. What I do Know, 
is that virtually no one outside of the Washington 
Office of the BLM has ever told me that the 
monitoring program is adequately funded or 
staffed. A great many people have told me the 
opposite. Now I realize of course that the people 
who work for BLM are accustomed to getting along 
with too little money and too few personne). I! 
know that you've raised “making do” to a high art, 
and that you have managed to find in this a 
sustaining source of myth and pride within the 
organization. Even BLM's proven ability to 
stretch dollars and hours may not be enough to 
meet the demands of the monitoring jobs unless 
some additional money and manpower can be found. 


Second, we are concerned that the moni toring 
effort has been less than adequate in scope, size, 
and frequency. We are concerned that too few 
allotments have been monitored, and those that 
have may not have been monitored enovgh. Over the 
past few years, only 4,000 to 4,500 out of the 
more than 26,000 total allotments have been 
monitored each year according to Bureau budget 
data. That would mean that not even ai! of the 
allotments in the I category, which are after a)! 
distinguished by resource conflicts, are receiving 
annual monitoring. Wayne Burkhardt and others 
have argued persuasively that at least basic 
monitoring should be conducted on a yearly basis. 
We agree. We are persuaded that data on actual 
use, special events, utilization mapping, climate, 
and photo plot readings should be gathered for 
every allotment every year with more detailed 
transects run at perhaps a 3 year or 5 year 
interval. 


Third, we are concerned that important features of 
the resource may not be adequately measured in the 
monitoring process. Many resource values other 
than forage, especially riparian, wildlife, sof! 
stability, and watershed values are of interests 














to conservationists and many other members of the 
public. We doubt whether a monitoring system that 
focuses on utilization of forage species can be 
relied upon to accurately reflect the conditior 
and trend of these non-forage resources. The 
relationship between the utilization or trend of 
key forage species and other qultiple use goals 
seems to be indirect at best. Evidence that an 
allotment is meeting its utilization goals may 
indicate, but cannot guarantee, that it is also 
meeting its goals for soil stability, wildlife 
habitat, or riparian recovery. 


Fourth, we are concerned that the quality of 
monitoring that has been done has been uneven, and 
in some cases, less than adequate. The 1984 
assessment of the monitoring program in Utah was a 
laudable exercise in self examination from a state 
that seems to have taken its monitoring 
responsibilities extraordinarily seriously. It is 
encouraging that the review team found the genera! 
health of the range monitoring effort in Utah 
"relatively good.” The review team also found 
numerous deficiencies in the program including 
some they felt could leave the agency without 
sufficient data on which to base management 
decisions. Problems cited in the Utah study 
included widespread failure to integrate wildlife 
habitat and watershed objectives into range 
monitoring plans, chronic lack of manpower, 
inconsistencies in field methods and record 
keeping, and a very serious, potential ly 
crippling lack of utilization maps. They also 
found the basic monitoring studies such as actual 
use, trend, utilization, and climate, had not been 
conducted on al! allotments with serious resource 
conflicts. So “as a result there will not be 
enough data upon which to base management 
decisions.” 


Fifth, we are concerned that BLM's people in the 
field, yourselves, and people who work for you, 
may not have received, at least prior to this 
meeting, a clear message that the Bureau's top 
leadership in Washington views monitoring as a 
top priority for the agency. It is important the 
BLM field offices here, along with the Bureau's 
top leaders, are dead serious about the 
monitoring program. That they are committed to 
securing the money anc the manpower needed for 
monitoring, they expect monitoring data to be used 
in making management decisions. and they wil! 
stand behind grazing decisions made on the basis 
of monitoring the results. The Utah report found 
"a general lack of confidence among Utah BLM 
staff that the monitoring data being gathered can 


or will be used by managers to make resource 
management decisions.” That is a shocking and 
distressing finding. Clearly, if the people in 
the field believe that monitoring is a sterile, 
empty exercise, monitoring is not going to win 
their best efforts. The data, as a result, may 
not be able to support decisions and that means 
the system of professional range management based 
on sonitoring data may simply fail. 


Sixth, we are concerned that it has been 
impossible for the public, or for that matter, the 
Congress, to assess the adequacy of BLM's overall 
monitoring efforts. BLM has had no agencywide 
prescription for monitoring requirements ¢s Wei! 
just discussed. The individual state and district 
offices have been responsible for detailing how 
monitoring is to be accomplished and the 
procedures have varied widely. There has beon no 
agencywide comilation of what is being 
accomplished or how it is being accomplished in 
the monitoring arena. BLM headquarters, tus, 
cannot know wiat monitoring is being conducted to 
support the management decisions the agency needs 
to make in the near future. Wor has congress or 
those of us who are inverested observers been 

able to know thet. 


Finally, we are concerned that the monitoring 
program has had such a low profile that it has 
been practically invisible. There has been 

little public awareness and less public 
participation. As a result, many observers 
question the adequacy of the monitoring effort and 
many of them are predisposed to question the 
results. This situation could lead to problems in 
the near future. Few people may care about 
monitoring, per se, but a great many will care 
intensely about the grazing decisions to which 
monitoring should lead. If those decisions are to 
be accepted by the public, particularly if they 
seem to violate the public's expectations about 
what is out there or the conditions and the needs 
of the public lands, then people must have a high 
level of confidence that the underlying monitoring 
work has been done and the results are real and 
are right. 


If those are our concerns, what are our 
prescriptions? First, and perhaps most obvious, 
is to capture sore money anc manpower to devote 

to the monitoring task. That is a job for the 
Bureau's Washington Office and for groups like my 
own that have a stake in the outcome. 
Parenthetically, more detailed information on the 
problems you've experienced in doing monitoring on 











your personne! and dollar needs would be 
exceedingly useful in that effort. As I noted 
earlier, I realize that BLM thrives on adversity, 
and I wouldn't want to do anything to threaten you 
and your morale or security by beefing up the 
monitoring program to the point that it became 
easy or even doable. That, I realize, would be 
too quch to ask. Seriously, we a)! know 
realistically, the best we can hope for is some 
modest transfer of funds from other programs 
perhaps, and a slight increase in appropriations. 
Even that will be exceedingly difficult to 
achieve. So with that in mind I would urge you 
all to try and tailor or continue to tailor your 
monitoring efforts to the funding and personne! 
constraints and the realities imposed by the 
field conditions that you and your people face. 


To succeed under those conditions, monitoring in 
our view has to be simple, reliable, sturdy, and 
resilient. It has to be taflored to the 
abilities of some of your least experienced 
employees, it must be understandable to members 
of the public and to judges who are not versed in 
range science. Also, it must be and appear to be 
objective so the results will be accepted by the 
public and the courts. We think a simple system 
of annual monitoring including photo records, 
utilization maps, monitoring conducted by BLM 
personn2! with the permittee, if possible, and 
supplemented by more detailed transect readings at 
a longer interval offers a serviceable system. We 
think it {fs reasonable and prudent to give up a 
degree of methodological elegance or theoretica! 
power for something that is cheap and reliable and 
that works under field conditions (sort of a Mode! 
T or a pickup instead of a Porsche.) Monitoring, 
as we see it, should be a too!) for management and 
not @ substitute. We do not expect and we do not 
want a strict mechanistic system in which 
management decisions are dictated by the data, a 
sort of management by the numbers approach. We do 
expect that monitoring will produce enough 
information about conditions and trends that the 
manager can make sound decisions based on his best 
professional judgment. The data available wil! 
enable managers to make those decisions in the 
here and now, make them stick, and get on with 

the business of managing the public rangelands. 


Second, we would urge the Bureau to try to expand 
both the scope of monitoring so that more 
allotments are being monitored, In that regard, I 
was very glad to hear Neil's comment this morning 
referring to the committment by the Bureau to 
bring all allotments under monitoring in the 


relatively near future. In any case, we believe 
that al] allotments should be monitored and we 
would also urge you to increase the frequency of 
monitoring so that the monitoring record inciudes 
an annual record of observations. We realize 
again, that won't be easy given the funding and 
personnel constraints you face and is one of the 
reasons we see a need for increased funding and 
staffing. Nevertheless, <e believe a1! allotments 
should be placed under a monitoring program wi th 
levels of intensity varying according to or 
reflecting resource conflicts. At a minimum we 
think that al] category I allotments should be 
intensively monitored at this time and a clear 
schedule established for promptly extending 
monitoring to al! allotments fn the other two 
categories. 


Third, we recommend that BLM try to make the range 
monitoring system more sensitive to wildlife, 
riparian, soil, and watershed values through «a 
system of integrited monitoring. Again, 

additional money and manpower would be required. 
Sound defexsible range management decisions demand 
good information on ali aspects of the rangeland 
resource and on progress towards the full array of 
management objectives. That information can be 
gathered most efficiently by folding wildlife 
habitat, riparian, soils, and other such 
measurements into a single integrated range 
monitoring systea. 


Fourth, we would urge the Bureau at a)! levels to 
pay close attention to quality contro! 

recognizing that it will be an unending, largely 
thankless, but essential feature of the monitoring 
process. As was noted in the Utah report, 
monitoring results that are vulnerable to 
challenge because they are sloppy, inconsistent, 
or incomplete may be unable to bear the burden of 
Supporting the needed management decisions. As a 
start we would urge each state to take a critical 
evaluation modeled at least in spirit after the 
Utah report of your own monitoring efforts if you 
have not already done so. 


Firth, to make sure the entire Bureau understands 
the importance of the monitoring program and 
shares 4 committment to making it work, we would 
urge that a strong, clear, unmistakable message be 
issued from the top stating that monitoring is a 
priority and that the results will be used. The 
message from Washington should be amplified and 
confirmed by concrete actions demonstrating the 
committment. Actions including seeking increased 
funding and manpower, using monitoring results to 

















render grazing decisions, and as recommended in 
the Utah report agazis, rewarding personne! that 
perform well in the monitoring effort. 


Sixth, we would urge BLY to issue umbrella 
guidelines or standards for the design and conduct 
of monitoring programs. in our view, those should 
include requirements for periodic critica) 
assessment; at state and national lewels and 
regular reporting of the status of the monitoring 
effort probably on a district basis. Reporting 
cowld cover such things as how many a) lotmerts 
ere being monitored, for what, how often, the 
problems experienced, the costs in dollars and 
staff time consumed, and the decisions rendered 
based on the monitoring date. 


Seventh, to raise the wisibility of the 
monitoring program, the Bureau could try any of « 
number of rather obvious tactics. Such things as 
trying to seek an even greater involvement of 
extension, more outreach to the media, working 
field trips so selected interested media people 
and a few conservationists can get out there and 
actually see monitoring being done. Another 
suggestion is conducting weekend workshops closer 
to urban centers, run by extension people designed 
to convey some understanding of how monitoring is 
Gone and even more than that an understanding of 
what {t is and why it is fmportant. Finally, a 
renewed effort to involve even more of the 
perwittees. I recognize a1! of that is going to 
be difficult, and it may not work. It is hard to 
get people out into the field, it is hard to get 
people to meetings; distances are great, interest 
is often lacking, but I think it is worth a try 
beceuse anything that can be done now to increase 
public understanding, awareness, and appreciation 
of the monitoring that is going on could go a 
long way towards limiting conflicts over range 
management decisions in the near future. 


Finally, I would urge the Bureau to plan for a 
sustained ongoing monitoring effort. 1 would hope 
you could Suild on your experience, perfect the 
monitoring process, and build it into the ongoing 
range managements system as a central and 
permanent feature. Range management is never 
done, it must be constantly repeated over time. 
The information base that directs range 
management decisions, which is acquired through 
monitoring, must be continuously renewed as well. 
in my view, monitoring offers a chance for public 
range managemert to progress towards a continuous 
relatively smooth cycle of measurement, feedback, 
further adjustment, and a constant tailoring to 


the changing local realities of 2 Gynapic 
resource. By the seme toxen, it may offer a way 
out of our unfortunate pattern of grazing 
management in which long periods of wneasy 
stalemate are purctuated by great exciting spasms 
of open conflict. It seems clear to me that an 
ongoing system of incremental adjustmert would be 
& major improvement for the users, the managers, 
and the resource base itself. Though undoubtedly, 
it would be less exciting. 


To summarize ther. we see monitoring as the flinch 
pin of range managemert. It is essential thet 
monitoring be done and that ‘t be done well. To 
that end, it is important te increase the 
committment to aonitoring in dollars and 
personne!, in leadership. and in quatity contro’. 
It is faportant to expand monitoring in scope and 
frequency and to integrate wildlife. riparian, and 
other values so that the manager gets 2 balanced 
pictwre of the entire resource. It is important 
that monitoring be simple, serwiceable, adapted to 
field conditions, and that it be wisible and 
credible to al! of the interests that will have a 
stake in the decisions. It is important that the 
monitoring program be continued as the centra! 
feature of am ongoing range management effort 
system based on continuous feedback and 
adjustment. 


Finally, it is essential, that the Bureau find the 
confidence, and the political will to begin to 
issue management decisions based on the 
monitoring of the past 5 years. The public 
rangelands are in need of range management. 
Management decisions wil! be made, if not by 
range professionals on the basis of monitoring 
data, then by the courts. That is an outcome 
that I think no one in this room would like to 
see. 

















I concur with Maitland Sharpe on agany of bis 
comments. I think we find in aeny respects, thet 
the Ilfwestock industry and the environmental 
groups are closely aligned on some of the serious 
problems that hawe faced the public land managers 
ower the past sumber of years. 


Having come from Southeastern New Mexico, fn an 
area highly tmproved ower time by range 
iaprovements, senagement of livestock, and 
grazing procedures, I felt like the entire world 
was like this. Gut, as I get owt and start 
traveling around to other areas I find that this 
is mot necessarily the situation. 


When monitoring first became an issue of 
importance a few years beck, (having gone through 
the early stages of the SVIM (Soll Vegetation 
Inventory Method) method of analyzing range 
conditions, there was no doubt in the |i westock 
industry's @ind that there had to be a different 
and better way to be able to evaluate not only 
what existed on the rangelands but what we were 
Going with the resources that we had. So when 
monitoring began to surface, | know in our part 
of the country and « few other states, the live- 
stock industry was wery intent in trying to get 
in on the early phases of monitoring and to help 
develop the techniques. In New Rexico, the BLM 
worked with the university system, the wartous 
departments within state, the Soi! Conservation 
Service, the grazing advisory boards, and the 
permittees {n developing the procedures that 
would be used in New Mexico. The Bureau of Land 
Management set up many of the early meetings and 
informed the people of the proceaures that hed 
been discussed and worked owt with the academic 
community and others listed sbove. 


The reachers tn attendance were given the 
opportunity to go out and follow step by step the 
monitoring techniques that had been developed for 
the various allotments. I think in our part of 
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the country, one of the basic things thet hes 
expedited the monitoring system fs the 
Communication that hes developed between the 
range conservationists and the Itwestoct ingustry. 
Everybody hed the opportunity to see whet was 
transpiring, and wat the Bureau personne! were 
looking at. Although we in the ranching business 
think we hewe faprowed the rengelond over meny 
years. wt now have hed the opportunity to go out 
with the “renge cons” and conwerse with then, 
sharing ideas, shearing whet we were seeing on the 
range, and hed a better understanding Mroughout 
the process then we ever did of what rangeland 
conditions truly were as measwred scientifically. 


The ranchers were asked early on to go out with 
the personne! to estadl ish the permanent |ocation 
sites that the transects for the monitoring period 
would be run from. These sites hed to be located 
close enough to water, but yet far exoug from 
water to where you don't have the intensive fmpaect 
of the sacrifice areas around the limited water 
supplies that you have in some of the areas. 
Ranchers were invited to walk ewery foot of the 
original transects that were set up to establish 
the categorization process that the Bureau 
initiated. There again, the inwolwement and 
Communication were two of the most important 
aspects of the monitoring program in our area that 
helped expedite and give the feeling of security 
to the renchers as wel! as Gureew personne!. 


This spring, in our area, we will end 5 years of 
monitoring. For the most part. ft has been an 
enjoyable experience for the majority of us that 
have been out on the range with the personne! and 
viewed first hand just what was actually 
occurring. I've hed a number of ranchers tel! us 
over the years that they didn't hawe time to go 
out and monitor with the agency people, in turn, 
I've told the ranchers {f they didn't have time 
te go, not to come back to us arguing thet the 
information they have collected is not relevant 
and that livestock adjustments ether way are not 
warranted. We have to have the communication 
with Bureau personne!. I would hope thet fin areas 
in which this 's¢ mot in practice today, thet you 
can develop that communication with the 
permittees. Let thes know that you are coming. 
Surely you should know « few days before your 
going out on one of these allotments. I think 

















the Bureau should be responsible in informing 
permittee thet they are going to be there, why 
tt be there, and ask the perwittee 


I can’t emphasize the iaportaence of aon! torinc 
It 's the only way that we car accumulete the 
necessary Gata that wil! help ws to set 
management perogetives in the future and to set 
livestock carrying capacities through the 
readjudication of the range. 


We have a]! kinds of support for our Bureas 
people in Sowthesstern New Mexico I's very proud 
of thes and | a very prowd of the | ivestoct 
people who participate. I just can't say enough 
sdout the need to communicate and work together. 
1 would alse like to extend an invitation to 
Maitland Sharpe to wisit Roswell! st anytime so 
that he could see what we have going on in our 
district. A lot of people outside of the ares 
don't hawe the opportunity, many times, to review 
or witness what is going on on the land. 


I cannot express the isportance of monitoring, 

and the support the industry has for soni toring. 

I think thet we need a staple method that does not 
complicate the situation where Bureau personne!, 
the livestock industry, or the specia) interest 
groups are not aware of what we are Going. | 
would only hope that we coulc get on with this 
process at 4 more rapid pace throughout the west 
and hopefully accomplish the jobd before us. 


I would disagree with Maitland in respect to 
having more money Or more personne! to a the job. 
I don't think we Neve hed more money in New 
Mexico, I don't think that we have more range cons 
in Wew Mexico than the other states, but we have 
developed a technique to where we can go owt and 
accomplish the tasks with the funds and the 
personne! on board. I think that if we can @ it 
there, it can be done in the other districts as 
well. We have seen many times ower the years, 4 
big influx of money to try to resolve range! and 
problems. 1 don't think it's necessary to try to 
Grown ¢ problem with money when 4 more thorough 
understanding of the problem and a basic 
agreement between those parties involved in the 
resolution can be accorplished without edditiona! 
funds. With that I will close and respond to any 
questions. 

















MONI TORING-PERFORMEMCE TESTING OF 
RANGE. AMD RESOURCES AMD MANAGEMENT 


F. €. Gusby 


Rangeland monitoring {s Gome to determine mat is 
happestng to an area of land and its sofl, plant, 
water, anime), and other resources over «2 period 
of time. To be most waluable, predetermined 
Chjectives showld be established and the 
sonitoring program should be conducted to see if 
the @jectives ere being accomplished. Possible 
objectives of range gonitoring wil! be discussed 
later in this paper. Gefore discussing anni toring 
jetives, however, | would like to compere 
rangeland sonitoring to performance testing of 
livestock. I make this comparison for teo 
reasons: 


1. As Indicated in the title of this paper, | 
beliewe that monitoring fs the equivalent of 
performance testing of rangeland resources and 
manegement. 


2. I bellewe that one of the tey audiences of 
the monitoring program is the rancher. 
Therefore, {t 's ‘mportant that we develop » 
way of explaining monitoring in terms that « 
rancher understands. Since performance testing 
of livestock {s a well-accepted practice, this 
analogy may aid ws (fh communicating with the 
livestock operator. 


Performance testing measures specific heritable 
traits of animals with the decision to “keep or 
cull” an antmal based on whether the anima! 
performs in the predetermined manner. Offspring 
of breeding females that meet the management 
Objective are kept for replacement purposes 
perpetuating the desirable heritable 
characteristics in the herd. Some common 
performance testing objectives for range | ivestoct 
operations are listed below. (The performance 
testing objectives listed concentrate on improving 
the breeding female portion of the herd. Prior to 
initiating any of these activities, it is 
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faportent to test the males for fertility and 
ability to breed, and both the males and females 
for disease. Improwed performance objectives 
can't be accomplished if factors thet | init 
positive response to management are present. 
Also, as tmprovement is made in the breeding herd 
it fs important to fmprove the genetic potential 
of the herd by purchasing better quality males.) 


1. Pregnancy Testing. Following the breeding 
period several things can happen to end a 
pregnancy, or the female may not heave been bred 
in the first place. Pregnancy testing 
identifies females that are not pregnant. Such 
animals are 

sold. In a few years the breeding herd is 
composed of animals with a high tendency to 
conceive and carry the fetus to birth. 


2. Date of Breeding. It is important for many 
management reasons for the females to be bred 
within a given period of time. Females that do 
not breed within the defined breeding season are 
sold. Within @ short period of time late 
breeding females can be eliminated from the 
herd. 


3. Offspring Weaned. The ability to raise 
newborn to weantng is necessary if livestock 
production is going to be profitable. By 
culling females that lose offspring between 
birth and weaning a breeding herd with improved 
mothering ability can be developed. 


4. Weaning Weight: Higher weaning weights 
indicate improved mothering ability of the 
female and/or differences in growth potentia) 
of the offspring. Both are desirable 
performance characteristics which can be 
selected for by selling females that produce 
lighter weight offspring. 


5. Multiple Births. Giving birth to twins or 
even triplets is largely genetically controlled. 
By identifying females that give birth to twins 
or triplets and that successfully raise the 
offspring to weaning, « breeding herd with a 
tendency for qultiple births can be developed. 




















Table 1 illustrates a management chart that can 
be used to quide the performance testing program 
by filling in the blank cells. 


A performance testing program should start by 
addressing the problem that will be addressing the 
problem that will be the easiest to correct and 
which will have a high payoff. In the list of 
objectives discussed above, pregnancy testing 
probably offers the best approach for a high 
percentage of his females testing pregnant, then 
attention can be placed on the breeding season and 
on the number of offspring weaned. Finally, 
efforts to increase the weaning weights can be 
implemented. These four objectives probably form 
the basic performance testing program for most 
ranchers. The multiple births objective is 
included as an example of how a rancher can add to 
a basic performance testing program to meet 
individual ranch goals. 


To review, let's examine the key points of 4 
successful livestock performance testing program 
and relate them to a rangeland monitoring program. 


1. Before a performance testing program is 
initiated, limiting factors such as disease and 
infertility must be determined and treated. In 
2 rangeland monitoring program, limiting factors 
such as soil type, precipitation, topography, 
and other natural components of the environment 
must be we!l-understood. A range management 
program that ignores the inherent potential of 
the landscape is doomed to failure and the 
monitoring program will just document the 
failure. 


2. The characteristic to be tested is 
predictable from known aspects of anima! 
genetics. Before we implement a program to 
change some thing and measure the change we must 
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Performance Testing Management Chart. 














be able to predict that an action will yield a 
given result. A successful rangeland monitoring 
program must be based on the predictability of 
how a management action will affect the range 
resource. Range managers use their knowledge of 
ecology to predict results of management 
actions. 


3. Performance testing programs are based on 
objectives to be achieved. Data are not 
gathered just for the sake of collecting 
information. If we need a national data base of 
range condition information, then a sampling 
scheme to gather such information should be 
established. But such an effort should be a 
statistically designed study to determine long 
term national averages. Such an effort -ould 
not be used to make management decisions on 
particular areas of land. I believe that a 
rangeland monitoring program should be part of 
an action program designed to change range 
condition in some predetermined manner or 
maintain current condition for a predetermined 
reason. The purpose of a rangeland monitoring 
program should be to measure whether management 
objectives are being met. 


4. In a performance testing program the herd 
performance characteristics to be addressed are 
defined, but the treatments are applied to the 
individual animal. In other words, when a lower 
than desired pregnancy rate for the herd is 
determined to be the problem, individual animals 
are tested and open females are sold. In a 
rangeland monitoring program, we must have 
overall objectives for an area of land, but 
management treatments must be developed and 
applied for individual range sites and 
monitoring of results must also be done on 
individual range sites. 


5. A livestock performance testing program 
relies on different techniques to measure 
different performance traits. Pregnancy 
testing will not provide useful data on weaning 
weights. The measurement techniques called for 
in a rangeland monitoring program must be chosen 
because they will properly and efficiently 
measure the rangeland trait being tested. 


6. Sometimes you must solve one problem before 
you can solve other problems. Therefore, in 
both livestock management and range management 
programs, and the accompanying performance 
testing or monitoring programs, it is important 
to address problems that can be solved and wil! 
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provide a reasonable economic return for the 
effort. As progress is made other opportunities 
for advancement may become possible. 


7. A livestock performance testing program ties 
action and data gathering together to accomplish 
the gcals. For instance, in a pregnancy testing 
program the purpose is to determine through 
measurements which females are pregnant. The 
action to sell all open females has already been 
determined so the measurement results in the 
herd performance being improved. A rangeland 
monitoring program should also be closely tied 
to the action program. For instance, 
monitoring should determine if a grazing system 
is affecting the range in the predicted manner 
of if sagebrush spraying has caused the 
predetermined change in the plant community. 


Some rangeland characteristics that may need to 
be monitored are: 


1. Amount of total plant production. 


2. Amount of production of certain plant 
species. 


3. Amount of plant cover. 


4. Decrease or increase of desirable or 
undesirable plants. 


5. Erosion. 

6. Utilization by grazing animals. 

7. Range condition. 
I won't discuss these because I think most range 
managers know what I mean with each of these 
terms. Whatever the range manager chooses to 
monitor, the following questions should be 
considered: 

1. What is the current situation? 

2. What is the desired situation? 


3. What is the recommended action to achieve 
the desired situation? 


4. What is the critical rangeland 
characteristic to be measured? 


5. What is the expected result if objective is 
accomp!] ished? 

















Table 2 illustrates a management chart that can be 
used to guide the range measurement and monitoring 
program by filling in the blank cells. 


In summary, rangeland monitoring and livestock 
performance testing are similar in many ways. 
When properly utilized, both can contribute to 
improved management of ranch resources. When 


improperly used, however, the result may be the 
collection of data that are of little value. The 
Society for Range Management strongly encourages 
the Bureau of Land Management to proceed with the 
development and implementation of a rangeland 
monitoring program that will contribute to better 
rangeland management and the documentation of the 
positive effects of such a program. 
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Rangeland Monitoring Management Chart. 











RANGELAND MONITORING 


Henry Smith 


I don’t think that there is any question, but let 
me say it one more time, monitoring is the 
Director's priority. When I first came on board, 
the Director emphasized to me that we are a 
multiple use agency. Multiple use is the greatest 
thing that we have going for us. Further, he 
stressed that we need to reaffirm and emphasize 
our multiple use mission at every opportunity and 
to get out and demonstrate that ethic in our day 
to day management. An important element of 
multiple use management or multiple use, is 
monitoring. Some even view it as the cornerstone 
of multiple use management. 


The Director affirmed his interests and views with 
the first charge that he gave me. That was to 
look into the grazing monitoring program to be 
sure that we are complying with our policy. We 
immediately launched that effort and over the past 
6 months have sought to clarify the policy and 
focus the attention of the Bureau management tcam 
and the field people on this initiative. Today I 
am only going to focus om rangeland monitoring, 
but the other aspects of monitoring are just as 
important. While much is being done, much more 
needs to be done to make monitoring more cost 
effective and efficient and to ensure that we 

have the adequate data to make the management 
decisions within the 5 years after the issuance 

of the — vironmental Impact Statement. 


In Fiscal Year 1986 we spent 3.6 million dollars 
for rangeland monitoring, in Fiscal Year 1987 we 
have added 1.5 million dollars because we are 
nearly doubling the number of M and I category 
allotments that we have to monitor. There may be 
a short fall however, the cost per allotment is 
too high and in some instances we are just 
collecting too much data. We need to look at ways 
of bringing those costs down. Our policy is to 
monitor all allotments, but we need not do it at 
the same intensity for each and every allotment. 
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More over, we need to become more selective with 
intensive monitoring even within the I category. 


We are all familiar with the policy, but let me 
just quickly recap it for you. Briefly, the 
policy states grazing preference adjustments 
either up or down shall be based on monitoring, or 
a combination of monitoring and inventory. It 
shall not be based solely on vegetation 
production. The intent of monitoring is to 
evaluate our management efforts relative to the 
objectives outlined in the applicable land use 
plan or the range program summary. With good 
objectives and a conscientious effort to do 
timely monitoring, it will give us a reasonable 
assessment of whether we are meeting those 
objectives, including the establishment or the 
validation of stocking levels in 5 years. That's 
our goal. If your state's supplemental guidance 
does not make that clear, than it needs to be 


changed. 


Of course monitoring doesn't end at the end of 5 
years. It's a continuing ongoing effort. Nor is 
monitoring to be considered the end product, 
rather it is the means to the end and the end 
product is a balanced multiple use management of 
our public lands. Further, as part of that 
effort, I cannot emphasize enough the three C's, 
Consultation, Coordination, and Cooperation with 
affected interests. Affected interests need to be 
involved not only in analyzing the results but in 
the planning and in carrying out the total 


program. 


This workshop today is a continuing part of their 
involvement and certainly I ask Bud and Maitland 
to carry back to their constituents that we want 
and encourage their involvement and their help. 
It's a big job that we have before us, and during 
this week I hope that we will look at what 
progress we have made, where we need to improve, 
and whether we need to further clarify and 
strengthen our policy on techniques to get the job 
done. The purpose of this workshop is to share 
ideas. If each of us just share one idea-- 

I think this workshop will ve a success. 




















MONITORING IS MANAGEMENT 


David P. Tidwell 


The Director certainly gives monitoring the 
Bureau's highest priority. That carries on 
throughout the department. We really need to make 
that committment known, and I think that we have 
already had some excellent speeches this morning 
to clearly define that. 


The comments that I am going to make are directed 
in general to the Bureau. I know many of you have 
developed excellent participative management 
programs, but regularly we learn of problems in 
cooperation and communication. I'm going to try 
to address those, and give you a little case 
study that might be interesting. 


We stressed participation mostly by ranchers in 
rangeland monitoring, but there are people in this 
room who are responsible for involving a wide 
spectrum of public participation. I would 
encourage you to visit with them if you have any 
question as to how to get people, other than 
ranchers, involved in your management and 
monitoring programs. I will just mention a few, 
and some of the things that they have done, that 
might be of interest to you. For example, there 
is Bill Phillips and Lee Delaney, of the Modac 
Washoe Experimental Stewardship Program, and they 
have developed a process called technical review 
teams that al! of you need to learn something 
about. It is one the most exciting processes | 
have seen, and you should take advantage of that. 
Jim Hancock, over in Prineville, has a group of 
livestock people and environmental groups working 
actively right now in dealing with riparian 
management. Their accomplishments in just a very 
short time are impressive. Joe Zimmer, is a 
master at putting people together with widely 
diverse viewpoints, and certainly has some ideas 
I know you would certainly be interested in; Billy 
Templeton, before he left the Arizona Strip, 
entered into one of the most noteworthy 
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accomplishments, as far as wilderness is 
concerned. That was the Arizona Strip Wilderness 
Program that has already been enacted into law 
and that covered a very wide variety of 
organizations. There are many others of you that 
I know have done those kinds of things very 
successfully. The only comment I can make is, 
"Don't make that one fatal mistake of excluding 
anyone who wants to be involved in resource 


management.” 


I'm in a rather fortunate position this morning in 
having been able to listen to 5 or 6 previous 
speakers, and gather their wisdom along with what 
I had already planned to discuss. Just one word 
of clarification, that in my comments, all the 
principles that F.E. Busby mentioned are to be 
applied to my comments. That was a good 
presentation, particularly in his equation of 
range management to production testing of 
livestock. My comments are intended to emphasize 
and encourage participative monitoring in 


management. 


We in the Bureau are usually well grounded through 
education in a specific discipline. However, in 
most instances, we have had to develop our human 
relation skills on our own. In the position I 
serve in, I probably hear more complaints about 
Bureau actions reduced to a level of personality 
conflicts than almost anyone. They come from 
Congressional offices, industry, other agencies, 
and interest groups. In virtually every case, 

the issue could have been avoided through better 
communication skills. In every case communication 
skills were the means used to ultimately resolve 
the issues. So it's only logical to conclude that 
we should be using communication skills to avoid 
some of the problems that we face. 


You might ask, “Where does monitoring enter into 
this discussion?” My observations, over more 
years than I like to admit, have taught ™ “rat 
monitoring is one of the best communic 1s 
we have in range management. Everyone 
permittees, state wildlife biologists, 
conservationists are interested in what is 
happening on the range. It's an educational 
opportunity for all parties. All people can see 
the same things and can offer their 
interpretations. They don't always have to agree 








to begin with, but if there's an honest exchange, 
@ foundation of trust that can lead to exciting 
opportunities is established. 


Before I give you a brief case study to illustrate 
how communications through monitoring can be 
effective toward improving working relations, I 
want to make a point as to the role of monitoring 
in resource management. Monitoring is management. 
It can’t be separated from day to day allotment 
activities. Monitoring must be performed by the 
person who is going to be making the management 
decisions. Simple observations of animal use 
patterns, climate, plant phenology, wildlife use, 
and animal behavior are monitoring activities. 


The more formal utilization studies and data 
recording can also be done as the permittee and 
“range con" carry out their allotment reviews. 
The monitoring information provides you, and the 
other interests in the allotment, clues as to 
which direction current management is taking, and 
what if any adjustment is required. The 
interpretation of the information, best in an 
on-the-ground discussion with the permittee and 
other interested parties, will lead to management 
decisions for the next season. 

As you can see, monitoring is management. Armed 
with mutual information from studies and 
observations, the Bureau can determine use levels, 
seasons, and location, whereas the permittee can 
plan his next grazing season both on his private 
land, and on the public lands. Mutual decisions 
can be made on how to deal with unusual 
circumstances. Best of all, a relationship based 
on mutual trust can be established. 


I would like to give you a rundown on an actual 
grazing situation that began in the 1970s in Idaho 
when I was with the university, and the role 
monitoring has played in conflict resolution and 
the development of mutual trust between BLM, the 
permittee, and other federal and state agencies. 
First I will give you a little background. In 
this particular area, livestock operators from 
the county cattlemens association, had 
demonstrated a willingness to work cooperatively 
with the Bureau since the early 60s. A Vale 
Project approach to development had been pursued 
and some Congressional action was attempted but 
never quite accomplished. There had been some 
success as far as individual operations, but not 
in any overall pattern. The Bureau, the rancher, 
and the state agency relationships were generally 
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good. Reguiar coordination meetings were 
conducted, and this continued through 1977. 


Then the Bureau became embroiled in the MFP and 
EIS process, didn't do as much consultation as 
they had been doing in the past, then suddenly 
released the MFP forage production information. 
Well all hell broke loose. Tore wes a meeting in 
the courthouse, standing room only, probably 250 
people, and everyone was shouting war. An action 
committee was formed in October of 78, and that 
committee was devised by the multitude to plot a 
battle plan. Fortunately, there were a few coo! 
heads on that committee that had other plans. 
They persuaded the committee to explore a more 
positive approach. Rather than becoming embroiled 
in lengthy counterproductive appeals, they wanted 
to come up with a better idea. It took seven 
months of meeting by this group, generally 2-4 
nights per week, before tensions had subsided 
enough that we could get the district manager and 
the area manager in the same room with that 
committee. (The other 225 were still mad.) But 
we made a lot of progress, and a new alternative 
to the EIS was developed which provided 
participation in management and improvement by 
the permittees, the state land and wildlife 
agencies, the Soil Conservation Service, and 
conservation organizations. 


The cooperative alternative became the proposed 
action plan. The permittees agreed to maintain 
grazing utilization at or below certain levels. 
The first efforts by BLM “range cons” was to 
establish a Coordinated Resource Management Pian 
that incorporated al! federal, state, and private 
land, and included the state wildlife agency. To 
begin this, some selected allotments were 
identified, with a cooperative permittee and a 
good mix of land ownerships and interests. The 
first step was to have a tour of this allotment, 
which then was repeated each time people came on 
board. The tour accomplished three things, al! 
parties were provided training, key species 
identification, management objectives were 
established, and key area selection. They also 
received training in estimating utilization 
levels and they identified opportunities on 
non-federal lands for improving management on 
federal lands. 


The field trips were continued on a few 
demonstration allotments selected on the basis of 
the willingness of the operator. Some of the 
permittees became so satisfied and enthused about 
this that, they volunteered to promote the 














program at local, state, and national range 
workshops and symposia at their own expense. The 
monitoring program that required in this instance, 
mc more than 50% utilization of key species, 
Gramatically improved the management abilities of 
the permittees. They started out strictly 
adhering to that 50% utilization, and as a result 
some pastures were grazed too late and they 
realized that they had to look at the phenology. 
Over the period of 2 or 3 years, they became 
pretty sharp at addressing the relationships 
between seasons of grazing and the utilization 
levels on specific species. The workload on the 
“range cons” became considerably less as these 
people assumed more responsibility for the care 
of the range in their allotments. Other 
permittees then observed the improvement in both 
the range and livestock. 


Eventually, out of approximately 80 permittees, 
all but 3 entered into this program. Less than 2 
years ago, 2 of the 3 called up with their hat in 
their hand and wondered if it was too late to 
join. We pointed out that it was not to late to 
join, but that they may not achieve the same leve! 
of benefit and improvement that the ones that 
joined earlier would, but we certainly would 
welcome them. So at this point, to my knowledge, 
there is only one permittee who has stil! not 
come on board. He will probably face the 
reductions that the inventory originally called 
for and in that particular resource area, they 
are in the neighborhood of 70%. 


But the basic training, simple range management 
principles, monitoring techniques, and the joint 
application of that information, was the key 
element in developing a lasting management 
relationship there. The ranchers have maintained 
viable operations with no qestion that the range 
has improved and the trend is definitely upward. 
The cooperative coordinated approach has led to 
cooperation rather than confrontation. In almost 
10 years now, no appeals have been filed on any of 
the grazing decisions and the Bureau has gained 
partners actively participating in resource 
enhancement. The BLM is accepted and recogni zed 
in that area as a good neighbor. I think those 
should be the kinds of goals that we al] want in 
resource management. 


I want to make 3 quick points that I feel are 
critical to monitoring that illustrate that 
monitoring and management are inseparable. A lot 
of these have been said to some degree already, 
but I think they need to be reemphasized. 
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First, monitoring data means nothing if it is not 
converted into management actions. Participation 
by the permittee is essential if management 
actions are to be effectively carried out. The 
permittee needs to understand why actions are 
necessary and hopefully will become part of the 
decision making process. 


Second, range management is not an exact science. 
It is more of an art than a science. It is the 
art of applying scientific principles to a 
constantly changing situation, utilizing the 
available scientifically collected data, and 
combining them with observations and experiences 
of all interested parties. Then, developing 
management actions that all involwed parties 
conclude will lead to an improving si tuation-- 
Fully recognizing other management adjustments 
will be necessary as conditions continue to 
change. This program will never be over. 
the process of ordinary management. 


It's 


Finally, monitoring should tell the manager to 
what extent he's meeting management objectives. 
It should also provide information which, through 
professional judgnent and consultation with the 
user, lead to management actions which more 
closely approach allotment management objectives. 


I want to focus on one of Maitland Sharpe's 
concerns. That is, that monitoring is one of the 
greatest communication tools in range management. 
Its collection and interpretation provides 
tremendous opportunities for people of diverse 
viewpoints to reach understanding. Once 
understanding is achieved, communication 
commences. Continuous open communication leads 
to trust, then to participation, then to positive 
relationships, and then positive experience. 
Long-term resource improvements can result from 
those relationships. It's a lot more fun than 
fighting. If you haven't already tried it, I 
think you will like it. I feel very strongly 
that as an agency we cannot do these things 
alone. We have to have the help and support of 
the other people on the rangelands. If we will 
do that, we will succeed, and the program wil! 
continue to produce benefits. If we don't 
involve others, then it really can't work. 








RANGELAND MONITORING 


Pete Jackson 


Good Morning. 


I have to deal personally with BLM people because 
I have a operation in southwestern Montana and I 
can relate back to when we use to pay 3 or 4 cents 
for an AM. In fact, I had one permit that the 
fella said it isn’t worth writing up the lease, 
if you write it up we'll sign it. and I finally 
said section 29, 30, and 31, minus the patented 
mining claims. 


I do want to compliment you on the progress you 
folks have made from where you had to start which 
was literally as janitors, you were watching land 
that was supposed to be sold, now its land that 
has an organic act of its own and you have moved 
ahead at probably the most rapid rate of any group 
I have had the opportunity to observe. In 
particular, your involvement in the society, the 
presentation of papers, sitting as chairman of 
major committees, only as an cxemple, just one, 
and there are many more, and that is that Billy 
Templeton will be chairman of our Planning 
Committee for next year, and that is one of the 
prestigious committees of the Society. 


In regard to monitoring, I attended a meeting in 
Salt Lake City and watched some of the BLM folks 
come in there and really work hard on this 
particular situation, on this new effort. And I 
was impressed. What I was most impressed about is 
that you followed up on it. It's great to have 
meetings. I've watched some of your people and 
the way they worked in the grazing lands forum in 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia last year, and I was 
proud of that because they took leadership roles, 
and they led discussions and got into the 
professional aspects of range management and 
grazing lands where they should have been. 
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DOES RISC OFFER SECURITY? 


Lamar Smith 


INTRODUCTION 


The preface to the 1983 report of the Range 
Inventory Standardization Committee (RISC) 
concluded with the following statement: 


“This report is a concensus viewpoint and 
represents compromise .. . For some readers, 
some statements will seem radical and threaten- 
ing . . . To others, the report may appear tiid 
and conservative... if the report stimulates 
thought, research and discussion, and leads to 
further improvement of methods and concepts, we 
will have accomplished our purpose.” 


There is no question that the RISC report has 
generated discussion and, presumably, thought. At 
least 12 articles which relate closely to 
controversies raised in RISC's recommendations 
have been published in Rangelands. Severa! 
agencies have incorporated some of RISC's 
terminology and approaches into their inventory 
and monitoring procedures, usually modifying them 
in the process. 





The demands of multiple use planning and report’ g 
on public lands, as well as modern thinking in 
ecology, have shown us that some long estab! ished 
inventory procedures were inadequate. RISC 
provided an opportunity to rethink these concepts, 
as we have been rethinking some of the basics of 
grazing management also. University professors, 
as a rule, love this type of situation--makes for 
great seminars and one gets invited to workshops 
in Denver. Agency people are usually less excited 
about it. (We just got the manual published and 
everybody trained and now you want to revise it 
again?) But I think we're in for some more 
unsettied years because, while there is increasing 
recognition of some of the problems of our 
previous concepts and procedures, there is less 
evidence of fresh ideas to improve them. 
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OBJECTIVES 


I shall discuss briefly a few of the points of the 
RISC report which have generated controversy to 
try to explain why RISC took the position it did 
and to interject some of my own ideas as well. in 
this, I will concentrate on topics related to 
ecological sites and range condition. Vegetation 
measurement techniques are the subject of other 
speakers on the program. I will also outline some 
approaches to range condition used in other 
countries. 


RANGE SITES VS. ECOLOGICAL SITES 


Few would argue that some system of classifying 
land according to its intrinsic characteristics is 
useful in land management. Recognition of 
differences and similarities in land types (or 
ecosystems) provides a basis for mapping, 
inventory, estimating potential productivity, and 
for extrapolating information on successional 
patterns, species adaptation and responses to 
management practices. The basic concept is 

useful whether one is interested in livestock 
forage, wildlife habitat, timber production, 
watershed protection or other values. In multiple 
use management it would be desirable to have a 
common approach to land classification for al! 
uses and disciplines. 


RISC accepted the concept of range sites for a 
basic land classification unit and felt that 
“range sites” could be used not only for 
“rangelands” but for forests and woodlands as 
well. RISC chose to call the basic units 
ecological sites rather than range sites for one 
reason only: to many people and to some agencies 
the word “range” refers only to livestock forage 
and that “range sites” are defined and only useful 
for the management of range for livestock grazing. 
That viewpoint is wrong, but nevertheless deeply 
ingrained. RISC believed that a more neutral term 
would promote acceptance of the range site concept 
by other disciplines and allow its use on lands 
where it was not previously used. RISC did not 
Change the basic concept of range sites and, in 
fact, patterned most of their discussion of sites 
after the SCS's National Range Handbook. 1 
personally do not like the name “ecological site” 














(is there such a thing as a non-ecological site?) 
but it wes difficult to come up with another name 
which hed not already been employed in a different 
sense (e.9., capability area, land type, land 
unit, etc.). Many people have objected to the 
term ecological site, but let me reemphasize that 
as far as RISC was concerned ecological sites are 
synonymous in concept to range sites. Apparently 
the people who have objected simply don’t think 
that a2 rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. 


RISC recommended that ecological sites be given a 
two-part name. The abiotic part would be 
descriptive of features of soil, topography or 
parent material (e.g., Limy Slopes, Loam Botton, 
etc.) exactly as range sites are named. The 
biotic part would consist of the names of 
prominent plants in the presumed potential natura! 
plant community (PNC) for the site (e.g., big 
sagebrush bluebunch-wheatgrass). Many have 
complained that the biotic name is undesirably 
cumbersome and unnecessary. I agree 
wholeheartedly, not just because it is cumbersome, 
but because attaching a plant name gives the 
impression that the vegetation named is the 
management goal (If this is a big sage-b!l vebunch 
wheatgrass site, why has it got crested wheatgrass 
on it?). However, there was considerable evidence 
that people in certain areas and in certain 
agencies who have traditionally worked wi th 
habitat types and with vegetation cover types 
would find the abiotic name alone unacceptable. 


Habitat types and ecological (range) sites are 
similar concepts, but not identical. The amount 
of variation in the PNC allowed within a habitat 
type seems to differ considerably among 
investigators. This probably true of ecologica! 
(range) sites also. Generally, habitat types are 
described based on floristics, and do not account 
for differences in productivity. Quite dissimilar 
soils, topography, and rainfall may be included 
within a habitat type. Habitat types seem a less 
useful basis for land classification than 
ecological sites because they are much less 
uniform in productivity or response to management. 


This aspect brings up a final point with regard 
to ecological sites. For ecological sites, RISC 
used essentially the National Range Handbook 
definition of range sites, except for the 
addition of the statement that different sites may 
differ in response to management. There was some 
criticism of this addition because reference to 
management tarnished the pure “ecological” nature 


of sites. Such criticisn is difficult to 
understand. The real reason we classify range 
sites is to predict management responses. For 
example, if we apply such practices as burning, 
rest-rotation grazing, no grazing, reseeding with 
blue panic, grass, etc., what will happen on a 
given area? We make such predictions, and 
decisions based on them, because we think that the 
area in question will respond in a similar way to 
another where we have experience because they are 
the same ecological site. If two areas are 
called the same ecological site and do not 


respond to similar management in a similar way, 
what is the utility of the site classification? 


RANGE CONDITION 


RISC recommended that range condition be divided 
into two parts--ecological status and resource 
value ratings (RVR). Ecological status was to be 
evaluated by independent ratings of vegetation and 
soil. The ecological status of vegetation was to 
be rated according to its similarity to the PWC in 
terms of species composition by weight and 
categorized as low-seral, mid-seral, high-seral, 
or PWC. These recommendations have been widely 
criticized, and some of the criticism is valid in 
my opinion (some is hogwash). 


First of all, it upsets some people that PNC has 
been substituted for climax as a standard of 
comparison. There is, or course, no real 
agreement on a definition of climax or even 
whether the concept has any validity at all. RISC 
felt that most range people consider climax as 
meaning the “original,” “pristine,” or 
“undisturbed” vegetation, f.e., that vegetation 
which existed when European people arrived on the 
scene. (There were no Indians on RISC, or we 
might have had to define climax as what existed 
when man first crossed the Bering Strait:). Using 
potential natural vegetation (PNY) at least avoids 
the absurdity of assuming that any plant or anima) 
which has immigrated since the Mayflower landed is 
an alien and ecologically inferior. Using PNY 
also allows us a lot of flexibility in deciding 
what the PNC “should” be. Potential natural 
vegetation is supposed to be the stable endpoint 
of succession starting with present vegetation 
(including undocumented aliens) and with no 
further interference by man (or women either). 
Actually, man does get a chance to interfere a 
bit in this scenario since we have to decide the 
environmental conditions under which this 














succession wil! proceed. Are we going to a) low 
wildfire? How often will extreme drought occur? 
What species and population sizes of wildlife are 
included--e.g., any buffalo? 


In ay view, both climax and PY are abstract 
concepts largely irrelewant to range management. 
The vegetation the white man first sew was not 
necessarily undisturbed, stable or desirable. 
only thing we know for sure sbout it is that we 
won't have {t anymore. Potential natura! 
vegetation, by definition, does not exist. 
Furthermore, it cannot ewer exist because we have 
no intention or possibility of letting succession 
run its course without man’s interference. So we 
have a choice between what newer was and what 
never will be. Does that comfort you? 


The 


RISC's recommendation to change condition classes 
from excellent, good, fair, poor to PNC, 
high-seral, mid-seral, and low-seral was intended 
to avoid the value judgment implicit in the old 
terms. We range managers know that we don't want 
all ranges in “excellent” condition, and the 
wildlife managers and dryland foresters are even 
more emphatic about it. But it is difficult to 
convince some groups that saying we like “fair” 
condition range is not a confession of failure to 
manage or a cover up for the livestock industry. 
Of course, changing the terminology as RISC 
suggested didn't help much. The recent Natura! 
Resources Defense Counci! /National Wildlife 
Federation report on “range condition” simply 
Changed the names back to excellent, good, fair, 
and poor. 


Here is the problem. If we want to derive a 
single rating of “condition” of vegetation by 
comparing present composition to some standard, 
then the standard ought to be the management 
goal. Only in this way will “sub-standard” have 
its logically expected connotation of 
“undesirable.” Wow, to some extent, range 
managers have always done this. We often made two 
big assumptions: (1) climax for some reason was 
almost a1! good forage species for livestock and 
(2) succession alone wou'd restore these p! ants if 
we let it by removing livestock (although we often 
found it useful to help succession along a little 
by burning, seeding, spraying, plowing, and 
bulldozing:). All we need to do is redefine the 
standard as the type of plant community capable 
of being produced on the site which will maximize 
resource values for desired uses and which can be 
achteved under economically and environmental ly 
acceptable levels of management investment. But, 
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this approach is no longer “ecological” is it? it 
departs from the concept of a non use-oriented 
rating. It muddles everything up with management 
and economics and human desires. Son't we need 2 
pure and absolute measure of where we stand 
“ecologically,” where we are on the successiona! 
scale? Wo, we Go not: What purpose can it 
possibly serve except to draw criticisa from 
someone who prefers a different rung on the 
successional ladder? What rational decision can 
be made from such information? 


To evaluate ecological status of the soil, RISC 
proposed that ground cower (or percent bare soi!) 
be compared to the amount of cower expected in 
the PNT. Independent evaluation of vegetation 
and soil was advocated many years ago by Lincoln 
Ellison, and has long been used by the Forest 
Service. Ellison thought that any site 
experiencing accelerated erosion was in poor 
condition no matter what the vegetation. The new 
Australian book on rangeland management agrees, 
stating: “Vegetation changes, but soils degrade.” 
Nevertheless, this viewpoint is easier to talk 
about than to put in practice. Since most arid 
and semiarid range sites experience some, and 
often quite a lot, of natura) erosion, the problem 
is one of deciding how much erosion (or bare 
ground) is acceptable. 


Some people do not agree that soil cover (or other 
erosion-related attributes) need to be measured. 
They argue that the higher the successional 
status of the vegetation, the more effective it 
will be in site protection. Thus changes in 
composition toward lower successional plants are 
good early indicators of incipient increases in 
soi! erosion. For exemple, Blackburn's work in 
the Edward's Plateau in Texas shows increases in 
runoff and erosion as the wegetation “regressed” 
from oak thickets to @id-grass to shortgrasses. 
Presumably, the mid-grass community is considered 
to provide “adequate” protection since I have not 
heard any recommendations from Texas A&M to 
increase oak thickets. 


Nothing ever works as neatly in Arizona as it does 
in Texas, however. In the desert grassland, 
increased mesquite and other brush seems to 
increase runoff and erosion on upland sites 
compared to perennial) grass communities (inclucing 
those dowinated by the exotic Lehmann's 
lovegrass). Succession in the absence of fire 
appears to leed to increased shrubs--at least a)! 
our observations indicate shrubs ere “succeeding” 
very well. So, while it fs clear that some 

















wegetation types ere more effective in sof! 
protection than others on a given site, it is not 
clear thet successiona! status has any necessary 
relation to that protective ability. 


Measuring grownd cover or bare ground consistently 
is not easy, especially on grewelly sofls. Bare 
ground tends to fluctuate a lot depending on time 
of year, weather, grazing or other disturbances. 
These variations complicate monitoring of 
iong-term trends. Whether we try to correlate 
site protection with wegetation structure and/or 
Composition or to measure cover or bare ground 
directly the basic problem remains that we really 
don't know how auch erosion is acceptable. 


RISC suggested that in addition to rating 
ecological status the utility of the vegetation 
for one or more specific purposes could be 
expressed as @ resource value rating (RVR). This 
concept was not new, although the term might be. 
Previously, wherever the range condition based on 
presumed successional stages was correlated wi th 
grazing capacity for livestock, then “renge 
condition” and livestock forage value were 
syvonymous. Where the successional pattern wes 
not positively correlated with forage production, 
as in woodlands and forests, the Nationa! Range 
Handbook drops the range condition concept and 
rates forage value directly by tree canopy class 
and understory composition. That is a RVR. All 
RISC did was to say that the same idea could be 
applied to uses other than livestock grazing. 
Since, as with livestock forage value, other 
values may Or may not be correlated wi th 
successional status, if it is necessary to 
independently evaluate each. 


RANGE CONDITION IN AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH AFRICA 


In view of our difficulties in arriving at a 
satisfactory way to evaluate condition, it is 
interesting to consider what the experience in 
Australia and South Africa has been. It appears 
that neither country made an effort to develop a 
forma) wethod of evaluating condition until the 
1970s. The Parker method was rejected because of 
excessive variation among observers, and the 
Deming method was rejected because of 
subjectivity of the rating scales. The OCH or 
Dyk sterhius method was used, to some extent, in 
the Northern Territory. However, it wes found 
that basing condition on composition alone did not 
account for large changes in ground cover and soi! 
erosion not related to composition. 


Allan Wilson has criticized the QCM, citing three 
peints. First, the method does not adequately 
recognize the wide fluctuations in species 
composition which may occur in the absence of 
grazing and persist for long periods due to 
Grought, fire, insects or other reasons. These 
fluctuations are probably more accentuated in 
Australia than in most USA locations (except for 
Arizona). Secondly, Wilson states: “There is a 
logical deficiency in using ungrazed vegetation 
@s @ standard of excellence for a grazed 
vegetation.” and third, there are so many 
attributes of plant communities and soils that 
can be isportant for various uses or objectives 
that it does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
genera! condition can be adequately measured 
using only plant biomass. 


Wilson outlined a number of methods used by the 
various state governments (in Australia much of 
the range is state land) but most of these seen 
to emphasize monitoring of trends rather than 
independent establishment of condition classes or 
ratings. The Australian experience confirms some 
of the problems in U.S. methods, but no widely- 
accepted alternative has emerged. Wilson suggests 
that both vegetation and soil should be 
independently rated. The condition of either 
could be based on several attributes, the 
relative importance of which may vary depending on 
the location or purpose of assessment. He 
predicts that there will continue to be a variety 
of methods to accommodate diversity in land uses. 


In South Africa, Barney Foran adapted the QCM for 
use in Dry Tall Grassveld, Moist Tall Grassveld, 
and Highland Sourveld. These range types are most 
productive for livestock grazing in a “sub-cl imax” 
situation. Thus Foran used this sub-climax state 
as excellent condition and called the dominant 
grasses for this stage decreasers. If the range 
is wndergrazed or infrequently burned the 
decreasers tend to be replaced by plants which are 
inferior as forage (increaser 1). On the other 
hand, if the range is overutilized a different 
group of plants (Increaser 11) replace the 
decreasers resulting in a reduced soil protection 
and forage value. Foran also incorporated a soi! 
cover measurement in his method. 


After several years experience with this procedure 
some modifications were made. The ground cover 
measurement was separated from the condition 
score. It was recomended that specific 
benchmark sites in local areas be used to 
represent the “excellent” standard to better 














represent site and weather differences. Om shrub 
ranges the procedure was applied to the herbaceous 
component, but supplementery data were taken on 
shrub composition and popu' ation characteristics. 
Until the time of these pullications there had 
been little work done on range condition in the 
Grier ranges of South Africa. The authors 
speculated that since the “climax” grassland in 
those areas wes the optiaum for grazing, as it is 
in some American grasslands, the QCM method should 
work without modification. Whether experience has 
modified that view, I cannot say. 


It should be pointed out that the South Africans 
were trying to develop a range condition 
classification which results in condition scores 
correlated with grazing capacity for livestock (in 
RISC terminology, this is analogous to an RVR). 

In fact, they combined the plant composition score 
with scores of ground cover, soil erodibility, and 
topography into a method of estimating carrying 
capacity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The experience with range condition in both the 
U.S. and overseas in Australia and South Africa 
lead me to the following conclusions: 


1. The importance of site potential cannot be 
overemphasized. However, because of loca! 
variability in site potential and changes in 
vegetation due to weather and other phenomena 
not controlled by grazing management, the 
selection of realistic benchmarks or standards 
of comparison needs to get more attention than 
it has. 


2. Range condition is not something which can 
be measured, and there is no “ecological” 
rating which can sum up in one word or number 
all we need to know about rangeland. We can 
measure attributes of vegetation and soil, but 
“condition” is an interpretation we make of 
these data based on our management objectives 
and our understanding of ecological principles. 
Which attributes and how many we choose to 
measure depends on our judgment about their 
relevance for specific management decisions. 


3. Wo, RISC does not offer security. It does 
not because it stil! relies too auch on the 
“ecological condition” approach. BLM needs to 
evaluate range condition to monitor its own 
management and because Congress has required 
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it. Unless you define range condition in teres 


of your management goals, the ratings ere not 
going to be much help to you or anybody e!se. 
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SETTING OBJECTIVES AMD PICKING APPROPRIATE METHODS 
FOR MONITORING WEGETATION GW RANGELANDS 


@. A. Laycock 


A wide wartety of methods are available for 
monitoring wegetation or other characteristics of 
rangelands. Too often a method is chosen because 
the menus) dictates its wse, the technician fs 
familiar with or “likes” a certain method, or 
because the method was used somewhere ec) se. 
Methods chosen in this way @ay or gay not produce 
results that ere meaningful to mnagement. 


The GLH publication “Planning for Monitoring” 
states “The basic need for rangeland monitoring 

. « 's identified by the objectives which 
originate in land-use plans . . . Management 
objectives from land use, coordinated resource 
management, and activity plans establish a 
framework and criteria for determining the leve! 
of intensity and reliability desired for 
monitoring.” If this is done a start has been 
made but it does not dictate deliberate objective 
setting in order to select appropriate methods 
for monitoring at the allotment level. 


Several deliberate steps need to be taken in the 
planning of monitoring procedures for an 
allotment or other area before any sethod or 
Combination of methods are chosen. The p) anned 
uses on the allotment need to be defined. Then, « 
Gecision needs to be mde on wat attributes of 
the wegetation or of the site need to be sampled 
in order to be able to determine condition of the 
site and detect changes over time. Choosing the 
attributes and methods requires a knowledge of the 
ecology of the wegetation and a very deliberate 
process of objective setting. Too often, {f an 
objective is set at al) ft simply is something 
like: “to determine trend” or “to determine what 
impact livestock grazing (wildlife) is having on 
the site.” These types of objectives simply are 
too broad and are not suitable for adequate 
planning. 
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Ghjectives for monitoring need to specify what 
type of information is important to 4 manacer. 
Then specific objectives need to be set for the 
allotment as a whole, for each wegetation type te 
be sampled, and for each transect or site to be 
sampled. instead of setting specific objectives, 
too often the plan of action for gonitoring is-- 
“lets measure everything and then we will know if 
something (anything) changes in the future.” Even 
with unlimited money and manpower, this approach 
may lead to failure because the monitoring effort 
has no real purpose. Those charged with 
interpreting the data in the future may simply be 
confused by a mass of conflicting information. 
Because we seldom have unlimited time and money, 
the “measure everything” approach leads to an even 
more serious problem. Sampling for al! attributes 
for al! species and recording al! possible other 
site information takes a lot of time. This 
results in too few transects in each vegetation 
type, too few vegetation types, and too few 

ai lotments being sampled. in times of limited 
budgets, wery specific objectives gust be set to 
make the most efficient use of time and money. 


The following are some questions and 
sub-questions that need to be asked before 
specific objectives can be set for monitoring a 
given area of rangeland: 


1. What are the proposed uses of the area-- 
kind of large animal (cattle, sheep, deer, elk, 
etc.), season of use by each kind of animal. 


4. Importance of area to other species, 
@.9., Sage grouse. 


b. Importance of area to other 
users~--recreation, ORVs, etc. 


2. Oo you need detailed information on 
individual plant species in order to make 
management decisions or are some more 
generalized descriptions of the vegetation 
suitable? 


3. If changes in species composition are 
‘mportant to detect--what species should be 
monitored and what species can be “lumped?” 

















a. Are “key” species different for 
different animals? 


b. In what vegetation types are the 
important species found? 


c. What method is best to detect changes in 
the chosen species? 


d. How are the results obtained by the 
method(s) chosen affected by year-to-year 
weather variations? 


Do you have enough years of data with narrow 
enough confidence limits to adjust data for 
a given year to a “normal” year? If not, 
adjustments may be erroneous or useless. 


4. If total production (biomass) is important-- 
do you need it measured by species, species 
group, palatability groups, or just total? 


5. If information about watershed protection 
is important-- 


a. Is total cover (plant plus litter) 
adequate information? 


1.) Aerial (first hit)? 
2.) Basal? 


b. Should plant cover be measured by 
species, species groups, or just total? 


c. Is size of bare soil openings important? 


d. Is litter dispersion on bare soil 
openings important? 


e. How much soils data is needed--texture, 
depth, structure, erodibility, etc. 


6. If more than one vegetation type is 
important to a specific animal or sensitive to 
grazing pressure--what types should be 
monitored? 


a. Wh.t kinds and how many sites within a 
given vegetation type should be monitored? 


7. What types of actual use information and 
actual utilization records are needed to 
determine how changes in management affect use 
patterns and percent utilization of important 
species. 
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Option 1: 


8. What types of “other” use data needs to be 
collected, i.e., amount or ORV use, impact of 
that use, number of visitor days of other types 
of recreation, etc. 


I don't have time to cover all of these questions 
with examples but the following will give some 
idea how the questions might be applied to a 
specific situation. Consider a sagebrush-grass 
range in fair condition with a thick stand of 
sagebrush and some of the desirable species in the 
understory. Herbage yield is below what is 
desired. There are no apparent signs of erosion 
or other watershed problems. Uses are summer 
cattle grazing and fall, winter, and spring use by 
mule deer and year-round habitat for sage grouse. 
There is little recreation and no ORV use. The 
present situation is marginal for supplying summer 
cattle feet, is adequate for winter deer and sage 
grouse habitat, but is inadequate for spring deer 
ard sage grouse habitat. Deer should have better 
grass and forb production in the spring (and 
fall?). Grouse n-ed some openings in the 
sagebrush with forb production in these openings 
for chicks and possibly better grass seed 
production in the fall. 


In this situation, the first thing you need to 
recognize is that, unless you do some*hing to 
reduce the sagebrush, changes in grazing 
management are not going to change species 
composition in the short term and perhaps for a 
very long time. Thus, the shortcomings of the 
area listed above will persist. If you do nothing 
with the sagebrush, it will continue to dominate 
the site and understory production will increase 
only slightly even with “good” management. 
Sagebrush contro] would improve the range for 
cattle grazing but a mosaic of sagebrush contro] 
and untreated areas would be best for deer and 
sage grouse. The choices for monitoring 
methodology depend upon what you plan to do with 
the allotment. 


If you do nothing with the sagebrush 
and your livestock grazing management is not 
expected to cause further deterioration, little 
change can be expected in species composition and 
habitat value of the area. 


1. Sagebrush--repeat photographs from permanent 
photo points probably will be an adequate 
monitoring procedure. 








2. Understory--Frequency may be the simplest 
and most efficient methods. 


3. Utilization--Cattle and deer-actual use 
records and spot utilizetion checks. Sage 
grouse-observations on numbers and use. 


Option 2: If you do nothing with the sagebrush 
but are not sure if your present grazing 
management will prevent further range 
deterioration. Habitat value for cattle, deer, 
and sage grouse may deteriorate. Wat=-rshed 
condition may deteriorate. 


1. Sagebrush--repeat photographs or cover or 
density estimates may be desired. 


2. Understory--Frequency by itself will not be 
adequate. You will need to measure cover, 
production or some other attribute to detect 
change. 


3. Watershed condition--some total cover 
estimates are essential and other observations 
may be necessary to detect runoff and erosion. 


4. Utilization--Same as Option |. 


Option 3: If you contro! sagebrush (total or ina 
mosaic) you are faced with a different monitoring 
problem to measure effectiveness of your control, 
monitor changes that will take place as sagebrush 
either thickens or reinvades, to monitor changes 
in use patterns, and assess the changes in 
wildlife habitat. 


1. Sagebrush--some measure is needed before and 
after contro]. Cover estimates or density may 


be appropriate. 


2. Re-invasion or re-growth or sagebrush. 
Estimates of density or frequency will pick up 
seedlings as sagebrush re-invades. Cover 
estimates will detect changes in cover if the 
sagebrush control] was not complete. 


3. Understory--one of the reasons for 

sagebrush control is to release the understory 
sO you probably will want to estimate herbage 
yield before control, after control], and then at 
intervals to determine how understory production 
is affected by the invasion or increase in 
sagebrush over time. The main question is 
whether you need data for all individual 
species, just key species, by classes of 
vegetation, or groups of similar species. 


4. Utilization: Cattle and deer--more 
detailed actual use records and utilization 
records are needed. Sage grouse--better 
observations of actual habitat use in different 
seasons, especially in sagebrush contro! areas 
in spring to determine if mosaic has actually 
increased brood survival. 


It should be obvious that the choices of methods 
for monitoring the areas described cre quite 
varied and depend upon the ecology of the 
vegetation types, the use of the area by different 
animals, and the proposed management. Because of 
this, very specific objectives must be set before 
any method or combination of methods is chosen for 
the allotment as a whole, for the vegetation types 
being monitored, and for the specific transects or 
sample locations. 


Various characteristics of vegetation can be 
measured or estimated in any monitoring effort. I 
have been asked to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of herbage yield (production, 
weight, or biomass), cover, density, and 
frequency. On the surface, this seems to be an 
easy task but, in fact, much of the “conventional 
wisdom" about these measures of vegetation is 
only partly true. 


L. t' Mannetje (1978) pointed out that vegetation 
is measured for three purposes: 1) to describe 
studies of vegetation, 2) to assess changes 
brought about by management, and 3) to determine 
the ability of vegetation to provide animal feed. 
Purpose no. 2 also would encompass determination 
of condition and trend on rangelands and usually 
is the goal of public land managers. However, we 
cannot lose site of the fact that purpose no. 3 
is vitally important to the owners of the animals 
in the case of permittees on public lands and to 
the wildlife manager in the case of game or 
non-game wild animals. 


HERBAGE YIELD OR BIOMASS 


This is owe of the most widely-used measurements 
on rangelands to evaluate vegetative or 
ecological change. The amount of vegetation 
produced generally is considered to relate 
directly to how many animals can be grazed. 
Herbage yield often is measured at the time of 
peak above-ground standing crop and this value is 
often used to determine stocking rates, allowable 
levels of utilization, and to make other 
management decisions. 




















In @ paper to be presented at the 1987 SRM 
meetings in Boise, Currie (1987) points out that, 
while herbage yield information may be useful or 
determining range condition, it is much less 
useful for predicting livestock management needs 
unless forage quality is also measured. Both 
herbage yield and forage quality information is 
needed at the time of grazing, not at some other 
time during the year. Several thousand pouncs< of 
cured and leached standing grass and low in 
palatability is far less valuable for livestock 
production than several hundred pounds per acre of 
palatable herbage that contains adequate levels of 
N, P, and other nutrients. The same is true for 
plants valuable for wildlife. In order for proper 
management decisions to be made for both livestock 
and wildlife, both the amount of forage and its 
nutritive value needs to be known for the time 
that utilization will take place. 





One of the biggest problems with herbage yield is 
the great fluctuations which take place from 
year-to-year caused by changes in precipitation. 
Yearly changes in yield usually are far greater 
than short-term changes caused by either reduced 
Or improved vigor as a result of management. Thus 
it is difficult to determine trend in range 
vegetation using yield unless sampling at the 
beginning and end of the period is done in similar 
years with similar herbage yields. Since this is 
seldom the case, many research efforts have gone 
into trying to relate herbage yield to 
precipitation at various periods prior to or 
duving the growing season. For example, in 
Colorado Currie and Peterson (1966) determined 
that April precipitation best predicted forage 
yield of crested wheatgrass on ranges grazed in 
the spring but that May and July combined 
precipitation best predicted herbage yield on 
fall-grazed ranges. Other investigators have had 
to use precipitation for much longer periods to 
get good correlations. Some of these studies have 
yielded reasonably high correlations over long 
periods of years. However, when you evaluate how 
well a regression equation derived from such 
measurements will predict herbage yields in one 
specific year, the confidence interval usually is 
quite high. Thus, attempts to “correct” data 
taken in a year with more or less than “norm” 
precipitation usually are futile and meaningless. 
If you think you have a long-term data set of 
rainfall and herbage yield that you want to use 
to make such corrections-- please consult a 
statistician and have him/her compute the error 
for correcting yield in any single given year to 
some “average” or “normal” year. 
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COVER 


Cover was one of the first characteristics of 
vegetation used in range inventories and research 
studies in the U.S. The “square-foot density” 
method (Stewart and Hutchings 1936) an estimate 
of cover that was widely used. The term “density” 
was an unfortunate choice of words because the 
proper definition of the term density is number 
of individuals per unit area. 


One of the reasons cover was used in early studies 
was that there was a great deal of concern for 
watershed conditions on deteriorated rangelands. 
This is still the main advantage of cover 
measurements, i.e., total plant and litter cover 
provides one of the best indices of the stability 
of a rangeland site. Therefore, any time that 
determination of runoff, erosion or other 
watershed characteristics are defined in 
monitoring objectives, some estimate of cover is 
essential. However, total cover (plant plus 
litter) may be all that is needed instead of 
detailed estimates of individual species. 


Two of the most common ways to measure cover are 
basal and aerial. Basa) cover is the amount of 
the surface covered by plant bases at the soil 
surface. Aerial cover is the vertical projection 
of aerial parts of the plants on the ground. Both 
are reported as a percentage of the total ground 
covered. Basal cover is a more stable 
measurement, i.e., it will likely remain more 
nearly constant from one year to the next and thus 
may be more useful for determining trend. 

However, basal cover is quite low and difficult to 
estimate for forb and rhizomatous or single 
stemmed grasses and it probably is meaningless for 
shrubs. Aerial cover is more likely to fluctuate 
from year-to-year and may be high when herbage 
yield is high especially for herbaceous species, 
but may be fairly constant for shrubs. Therefore, 
the growth characteristics of the plants in the 
areas you wish to monitor need to be known before 
a decision is made on what type of cover 
measurements to make. Litter is also valuable for 
soil protection and must be included in any cover 
estimates. A general view photograph is one way 
to make a record of cover that is very general 

but can be quite valuable over time. 


DENSITY 


The proper definition of density is “number of 
individuals per unit area." This is the only 











correct use of the term and density should never 
be used to describe some aspect of cover. 

Laycock (1985) described the various methods to 
determine density and evaluated its effectiveness. 


Advantages 


For late sera) stages of most communities, density 
or perennial species stays relatively constant 
from year to year even though size of plants may 
vary greatiy. Thus density should be a mre 
stable indicator of range condition than either 
yield or cover. 


Disadvantages 


Individual plants of single stemmed herbaceous 
species, shrubs, and trees are easy to determine. 
Defining and consistently recognizing a “plant” 
of multi-stemmed shrubs or rhizomatous or sod 
forming herbaceous species is difficult or even 
impossible. Bunch or tussock forming grasses 
would seem to have a life form that «ould al low 
easy differentiation of individuals. This often 
is not true because the bunches eventually develop 
dead centers and then divide into several to 
multiple distinct and separately-rooted plants 
that cannot be distinguished without probing at 
the soil surface. Such situations make it almost 
impossible for two different examiners to come up 
with the same counts of “individuals” on the same 
plot. 





The other disadvantage of density is that species 
composition figures, needed for condition 
determinations, are almost meaningless when 
determined by calculating relative density unless 
all species are similar in size and spread 
(Penfound 1945). This rarely occurs on range- 
lands. A single small forb or grass and a single 
sagebrush plant both have a density of “one” and 
thus are equal in terms of species composition. 
viously, this will give species composition 
figures that have little relevancy. Oosting 
(1956) stated: “since it as absolute expression, 
the significance of density in interpretation may 
be overemphasized . . . Not all species with equal 
densities are of equal importance in a community 
or need they be similarly distributed.” Penfound 
(1945), while recognizing the shortcomings of 
density, indicated that the density relations of 
species does not change with quadrat size, number 
of species or total plant cover and stated: 
"These facts suggest that density is a truly 
quantitative condition and is a more reliable one 
than frequency." 


Laycock (1985) concluded that: 1) density is not 
a suitable method to sample entire range 
communities, 2) accurate density values can be 
determined only for species in which distinct 
individual plants can be distinguished easily and 
consistently by any observer, and 4) relative 
density is not a meaningful measure of species 


composition. 


FREQUENCY 


Frequency is “the percentage of occurrence of a 
species in a series of samples of uniform size 
contained in a single stand, numbers and sizes of 
plants in each sample being ignored" (Daubenmire 
1968). Frequency is one of the oldest 
quantitative methods used in plant ecology to 
characterize vegetation. Hironaka (1985) 
summarized the frequency method as applied to 
rangeland vegetation. The advantages of the 
method are that it is simple and rapid and can be 
mastered by relatively inexperienced technicians. 
The main disadvantages are that the non-randon- 
distributional pattern of most plant species 
populations makes interpretation of frequency 
estimates questionable and renders frequency data 
unsuitable to describe vegetation when used alone. 
Penfound (1945) stated: “Apparently frequency is 
the most artificial and the least important of the 
three concepts of frequency, density, and cover. 
It has been used entirely too often and for too 
many purposes in the past two decades and should 
be employed much less in the future.” 


Because of its ease of application and simplicity, 
frequency has been adopted as the primary (and 
sometimes sole) measure taken to determine range 
condition and trend by several BLM state offices 
and some Forest Service units. The proponents of 
frequency have outlined cautions about the 
interpretation of frequency data. Hironaka (1985) 
stated: “A person who understands the complex 
ecological relationship between the species’ 
frequency and density, basal area and pattern, 
should interpret the results of frequency 
sampling. It is impossible to determine which of 
the three parameters has changed unless additional 
measurements on density and basal area have been 
taken. A significant change (in frequency) 
indicates that the community has changed in 
structure due to the change in behavior of a 
specific species. Which species are the important 
ones for consideration are determined by the 
management objectives. They are the ones that 














indicate whether the objectives are being 
achieved or not.” 


Other cautions on the validity of frequency for 
determining change in vegetation were voiced by 
Laycock and McGinnies (1983) and by West (1985). 


West (1985) stated: “Because frequency is highly 
sensitive to plant size, density, and dispersion 
patterns, a set of nested plots of different sizes 
is usually employed. This, however, violates the 
statistical requirement for independence of 
samples." He further stated: “. . . because 
frequency data are so dependent on plot size and 
sensitive to non-random dispersion patterns that 
prevail on rangelands, managers are fooling 
themselves if they calculate percentage 
composition from frequency data and try to compare 
different sites at the same time or the same site 
over time in terms of total species composition.” 
Hironaka (1985) agreed and stated: “The role or 
importance of a species in a community cannot be 
visualized by its frequency value .. . It is not 
a suitable measurement to describe vegetation.” 

In spite of these warnings, it was inevitable that 
a method would be proposed using species 
composition based on relative frequency (the 
frequency of a species divided by the total of all 
frequencies expressed as a percentage). 


Mosley et all. (1986) described a way to use 
frequency as a method for monitoring changes in 
species composition. While the authors 
recognized that “species composition based on 
frequency is not equivalent to composition by 
yield or cover" they failed to heed the warnings 
summarized above that frequency cannot be used to 
determine species composition under any 
circumstances. Managers have to be aware of the 
deficiencies of frequency and the extreme 
limitations on its interpretation. Using 
frequency as the only measure in a monitoring 
scheme is playing Russian roulette. Using 
frequency in addition to some other method 
provides valuable information on dispersion 
patterns of individual species. In either case, 
in my opinion, frequency data should never be 
used to calculate species composition. 





CONCLUSIONS 


West's (1983) statements are a fitting conclusion 
to the summary about sampling methods: “It is 
fruitless and even dangerous, to continue the 
search for the index of range condition or trend 
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that will work in ail types of vegetation for al! 
purposes. Range condition and trend are concepts 
related to succession. We know now that 
succession manifests itself in different ways in 
different contexts of plant communities... 
Since each variable emphasizes different 
Characteristics of vegetation, an appropriate 
measure of trend must be chosen with reference to 
the purpose of assessing range condition.” 


The last phrase is the real «ey--only when 
objectives are set, can appropriate sampling 
methodologies be chosen. 
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MANAGING GRAZING ON RANGELANDS 


J. Wayne Burkhardt 


The grazing of domestic or semidomestic livestock 
on rangelands has been one of the oldest 
activities of man. Longevity of this practice now 
withstanding, the management of grazing continues 
to generate conflicts and grazing problems 
continue to exist, especially on public rangelands 
of the West. Many of these problems stem from 
grazing during the late 1800s and early 1900s when 
grazing pressure on public rangelands of this 
country were at a historic high. These public 
ranges supported an estimated 4] million AUMs of 
livestock grazing in 1920 while approximately 17 
million AUMs have been used more recently (Wagner 
1978}. Paralleling the reduction in livestock 
grazing pressure on public lands has been an 
improvement in range condition on many areas 
(Strickler and Hall, 1980; Phillips, 1963; Reid, 
et al., 1980; Gruel!, 1980; U.S.F.S., 1976). 
Given the advantage of historical perspective, it 
appears general overgrazing (grazing use exceeding 
forage production) was the problem during the 
early part of this century and that reduction of 
that grazing pressure was indeed a significant 
part of the solution to grazing problems of that 
era. 


Today's grazing problems on public rangelands are 
somewhat different in nature, although no less 
controversial. Generalized overgrazing of earlier 
times has been replaced by selective or localized 
overgrazing. Poor distribution of grazing 
pressure, improper season of grazing and the wrong 
type of livestock appear to be a common 
denominator in many of our current grazing 
problems. Continued general reductions of 
livestock numbers does little to solve many of 
these current problems. However, better 
management of grazing may well provide a solution. 


Successful management of livestock grazing on 
westers rangelands is little a science and much an 
art. The vast expanse of most grazing allotments; 
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the amount of variability of vegetation, terrain 
and weather; lack of direct contro! of precludes 
the replication and repeatability so basic to 
research and the scientific method. Successful 
grazing management is a matter of continually 
observing the actual grazing use occurring on an 
allotment, noting the effects of such use and then 
using these observations to make adjustments and 
decisions regarding succeeding year's grazing. In 
the case of public rangelands, the process of 
observation and adjustment or decision making must 
be a joint effort by at least the range manager 
and the livestock manager. Additionally, a record 
of these continuing observations and decisions is 
important. Good grazing management is a matter of 
continual change and adaptation to the changing 
range situation. Fixed grazing plans or schemes 
rarely produce good management and rarely is there 
a “single ideal or best grazing plan.” Good 
grazing management results from the skill and 
attentiveness of the managers and not from routine 
collection and analysis of large amounts of 
quantitative data. 


The process of observing actual grazing use on an 
allotment and noting the effects of that use on 
the range has been referred to as monitoring. 
Monitoring of rangeland grazing when properly done 
provides the information base for good grazing 
management decision. If livestock grazing had 
been effectively monitored in past years, better 
grazing management of our rangeland would have 
resulted and impacts of grazing on vegetation and 
soils could be more adequately assessed. 
Monitoring should identify the nature of grazing 
use and other important influences which occurs on 
the allotment each year (annual monitoring of 
causal factors) and should document the effects or 
subsequent changes in the range system resulting 
from these influences (long term monitoring of 
trend). On allotment with grazing plans 
moni.coring provides the necessary information base 
to assure that actual grazing is following the 
plan and to determine if plan objectives are being 
accomp] ished. 


ANNUAL MONITORING 


Annual, or short term monitoring should document 
the nature of grazing use which occurred on an 








allotment or should determine if that grazing use 
actually was in accord with the grazing plan. 
Additionally, annual monitoring should provide a 
record of other important events occurring on the 
allotment which influence vegetation and soils. 
This level of monitoring is the primary too! of 
grazing management and should come ahead of al! 
other studies. Without the information derived 
from short term monitoring, the results of any 
other monitoring cannot be interpreted correctly. 
These short term studies involve the development 
of actual grazing use records, the mapping 
patterns of use and identifying problem areas over 
the entire allotment or pasture. In general, 
there should be a reliance at this level of 
monitoring on qualitative observation of 
conditions over the entire pasture or allotment 
rather than on measurement of a few transects. 


The purpose of annual monitoring is to document 
the nature of the current year's grazing - what 
intensity of grazing and what problems occurred 
on what portions of the allotment as the results 
of what kind of number of animals grazing during 
what seasons. Without answering these questions 
for each year's grazing, there is no basis for 
evaluating the effects of grazing. Certain 
impacts or changes that may occur to the 
resources as the result of grazing must be 
related to type of grazing that produced the 
impacts. 














Actual Grazing Use Records 





Accurate records of actual grazing use should be 
maintained for all pastures or fields used during 
the grazing year. As data is recorded and 
accumulated it will provide livestock managers and 
range managers with accurate information on the 
number, kind and class of livestock and grazing 
periods for each pasture or allotment. 


The actual use record generally takes the form of 
&@ pocket herd-book or pocket diary which is 
carried when working livestock. Any pertinent 
livestock or range information is recorded in 
this pocket herd-boak so as to become a com)ete 
record of livestock and grazing activities for 
the year. This is a record of livestock moved or 
gathered, sickness and death losses, grazing 
distribution and watering problems, salting 
record, forage conditions and any other matters 
important to the grazing operation. Actual use 
information is the day to day working record of a 
range livestock operation and is the primary 
responsibility of the livestock manager. 


Use Mapping 





The range inspection tour and resulting use map is 
a most important tool in grazing management, and 
unfortunately, the most often overlooked. It is 
needed to identify distribution problems and 
solutions, and it is the basis for making 
adjustments in future grazing (Anderson and 
Currier, 1973). 


Annually, near the end of the grazing season or 
period for a pasture or allotment, a range 
inspection tour should be made to map degree of 
grazing use and distribution of that use and to 
identify problem areas on the allotment or 
pastures as a whole (not just key areas). This 
use map should be prepared jointly by the range 
manager and the livestock manager. Distribution 
of grazing use in terms of excessive use and 
insufficient use, both problem areas, should be 
mapped. Traditional utilization sampling 
techniques are not suitable for preparing use maps 
on large allotments as it is of little management 
utility to measure degree of use precisely on a 
few transect locations. The question that needs 
to be answered is what areas of the pasture were 
under used, correctly used or severely used (use 
intensity and pattern). 


As the use map is being made, field notes of 
conditions and situation observed should also be 
made to accompany the map. These field notes 
should include comments on climatic conditions of 
that year's growing season which directly affect 
vegetation growth. A determination needs to be 
made while the observers are on ground as to 
whether or not the degree and distribution of 
grazing use is in accordance with the grazing plan 
or is acceptable. The use map and field notes are 
decision information that bear directly on how 
grazing will be conducted during the next grazing 
season. Was this season's grazing use 
(distribution and intensity) satisfactory and, if 
not, what changes need to be made to correct the 


problems. 


Additionally, at the time the use map is being 
made, it may be useful to take selected 
photographs showing utilization levels in certain 
areas of the pasture. These use-photos support 
the supplement the use map and field notes. 


It is important that the livestock manager and 
the range manager jointly make these inspection 
tours and participate in developing the use map, 











field notes and any decision. It is also 
important that both parties maintain a record of 
these actions. 


LONG TERM MONITORING 


Long term monitoring should document changes 
(trend) which are occurring on the allotment in 
vegetation, soil surface and other important 
resource characteristics. These long term studies 
provide the measure of whether grazing management 
objectives are being achieved. To this purpose, 
qualitative observations alone may not be adequate 
to identify subtle changes occurring on 
rangelands. This level of monitoring generally 
involves long term studies of change over time 
(trend). It is impossible to measure trend over 
the entire allotment, therefore these studies are 
tied to key or critical areas, permanent transects 
and sampling or measuring techniques and 
photo-points. These studies need to be designed 
to measure progress related to grazing plan 
objectives. The selection of a sampling technique 
should be determined by the objective and the 
vegetation character at the transect locations. 


Trend in vegetational and soi! surface 
Characteristics can be measured using permanent, 
relocatable transects and photopoints. Generally, 
frequency of species occurrence, species cover 
(canopy cover of shrubs and basal cover of 
herbaceous plants) or species density are 
measurable attributes of vegetation that reflect 
changes. Additionally, grazing utilization 
measurement may be useful at trend study sites to 
facilitate interpretation of trend data. Trend 
studies are normally measured on a 3-5 year 
interval. 


On certain allotments or pastures there may be 
special value resources for which certain 
objectives were developed in the grazing plan. 
Examples might be stream fisheries, 
archaeological sites, critical habitats, etc. 
When specific objectives relating to these types 
of resources are developed in a grazing plan, then 
it may be necessary to design special trend 
studies to measure the accomplishment of these 
objectives. The design of these studies would be 
determined by the nature of the resource and 
objectives. 


Long term monitoring is directed at measuring 
change over time on an allotment, not comparisons 
between different allotments. Therefore, 
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consistent and continuous methods are much more 
important over time than from one 3) lotment or 
area to another. Only with continuity ower time 
do these studies provide useful answers. Trend 
studies should provide the reference points or 
time perspective needed to assess grazing 
management in the long term. 


INTERPRETATION OF MONITORING 


The use of monitoring information described above 
to effect better grazing management is important. 
Two types of interpretations are appropriate. The 
information gathered from the annual monitoring 
effort (annual allotment assessment) should be 
used each year to make decisions about how grazing 
will be done next season. Decisions should 
jointly be made as to how any grazing probles 
which occurred during the current year can 
possibly be corrected or avoided nect year. 


The second type of interpretations should be the 
periodic (3-5 years) review of documented long 
term changes (trend) and the determination of 
cause for these changes. This type of 
interpretation requires a review of the annual 
record (events) to define or explain why the 
documented changes occurred. These 
interpretations of cause and effects make possible 
an objective evaluation of whether the AMP or 
grazing plan is working or is in need of revision. 


The entire process of range monitoring should be 
simple and straightforward process jointly 
accomplished by the livestock manager and the 
range manager. The fie'd work for most grazing 
allotments usually requires no more than 1-3 days 
at the end of the grazing season (essentially 
sufficient time to jointly inspect the allotments, 
make and record the observations and discuss 

range events of that season). 
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INVOLVING RANCHERS IN MONITORING: 
THE IDAHO AND ARIZONA EXAMPLES 


Dawid A. Bryant 


Ideho and Arizona are two states that hawe become 
national leaders in the inwolwement of ranchers in 
range monitoring. The range workshop effort in 
Arizona and the Challis Experimental Stewardship 
Program in Idaho have focused on fostering 
Communication, coordination, and cooperation among 
ranchers, agency personnel, and other interest 
groups concerned with the monitoring of 


rangelands. 


During the last decade, we have experienced marked 
Changes in the way that rangeland resource 
decisions are made (Sharp 1985). This period of 
Change is exemplified by the Experimenta! 
Stewardship Program that requires participatory 
approaches to management. This process is based 
on the premise that more progress is made in 
achieving the objectives of management if those 
affected feel that they are an essential part of 
the decision process. As Sharp (1985) so aptly 
points out, this approach provides for free and 
open discussion among individuals with conflicting 
viewpoints, and thus encourages an improved basis 
for understanding the interrelationships of range 
users and user interests. In the seven years that 
the stewardship program has operated, | ives tock 
reductions have been mitigated, conflicts have 
subsided, innovative approaches to management and 
monitoring have been implemented, and the future 
looks more promising than it did in the mid-1970s. 


Since 1977, the University of Arizona's (UA) 

range management extension effort has also focused 
on the need for better communication and 
Cooperation among range users and agency personne) 
(Bryant 1981). The UA range extension program of 
the late 1970s and early 1980s was built around a 
series of state-wide workshops for range users and 
regulatory agency personnel. The Cooperative 
Extension Service sponsored over 70 range 
management workshops, short courses, or field 
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tours Mrowghout Arizona between 1977 and 1962. 
The workshops were conducted in three phases and 
emphasized range evaluation methods, a sel f-he!p 
program in planning and monitoring for ranchers, 
and the livestock-management aspects of range 
planning. 


In addition, more than 50 individual requests for 
range assistance were received by the UA Extension 
Service during this period (Gryant 1981). In some 
cases, university specialists rode allotments with 
ranchers and range conservationists to evaluate 
range condition, trend, and utilization. Wher 
appropriate the offered recommendations about 
monitoring, grazing systems, supplementation, and 
herd improvement. Most cases included help with 
development of a written management plan. From 
the areas where assistance wes prowided, ten 
demonstration ranches were selected for intensive 
monitoring and study. These ranches represented a 
cross section of geographic areas, vegetation 
types, land ownership patterns, economic 
constraints, and management possibilities. The 
demonstration ranch program was designed to 
provide Arizonans with an opportunity to view 
range management in action in their local 
communities. 


A similar pattern of rancher involvement in range 
monitoring and evaluation exists on the Lee A. 
Sharp Experimenta! Area (LASEA) in southern Idaho. 
This facility, formerly the Point Springs 
Experimenta! Area, consists of a 960-acre tract 
of land located in the Raft River Valley 
approximately 35 miles southeast Malta, Idaho. 

The property wes made available to the University 
of Idaho in 1955 through @ cooperative agreement 
with the Bureau of Land Management. Access for 
research to an additional 7,000 acres has been 
obtained by consent of land lessees and owners. 
Grazing management and salt desert shrub 
ecological studies have been conducted since the 
inception of the research and demonstration 
program. There have been numerous occasions for 
involvement of ranchers in trend monitoring and 
other research and demonstration activities on the 
station. Innovations in monitoring procedures 
such as at LASEA beginning in the early 1950s. 














The use of photographs in combination with plant 
frequency of occurrence for monitoring range trend 
hes been Gemonstrated and promoted in both Idaho 
and Arizona. The emphasis on monitoring and the 
need for improved monitoring tools in the late 
1970s stimulated the resurgence of interest in 
plant frequency and photographs. The combination 
of the tro approaches was discovered to be idea! 
for inwolwing ranchers and other interested 
parties fn the monitoring process. Rapid, easy, 
objective, and reliable are al! adjectives that 
have been used in reference to the plant frequency 
plus photographs monitoring system. The 
wide-spread adoption of frequency and photos in 
the last five years has been facilitated by the 
éGesire for enhanced permittee involvement in 

range wonitoring. The utility of this approach 
for encouraging commnication, coordination, and 
cooperation in accomplishing the task of 
monitoring has been well documented. 


At about the time plant frequency and photographs 
gained widespread acceptance as monitoring tools, 
a new innovation was just beginning to become 
part of the process. The boom is use of 
microcomputers since 1962 has been phenomena). 
The efficiency and ease of moni toring-data 
storage, retrieva!, and analysis now possible were 
not apparent as late as 1980. The University of 
Idaho Range Resources Department began to develop 
microcomputer software for range monitoring needs 
in 1983. This effort recently resulted in a major 
cooperative agreement between the department and 
the Agriculture Research Service. A portion of 
the research program is concerned with the areas 
of artificial intelligence and expert systems. 
The encouraging aspect of the microcomputer 
phenomenon has been the ease with which 
microcomputers may be used for records management 
by ranchers. Efficient programs are being used 
for handling plant frequency and other monitoring 
data as well as animal records. A potential for 
rancher involvement in monitoring exists that was 
not conceivable in 1980. 


With the sophisticated and efficient monitoring 
tools now available to ws, we must remind 
ourselves that the most important element in range 
monitoring is the human one. There are no 
s@stitutions for technical cometence, 
on-the-ground experience and a rancher's 

knowl edge of his ranch and animals. When these 
human factors are considered the most important, 
almost any monitoring method or approach wil) 
yield satisfactory results. 
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MONITORING WITH CONSULTATION, COOPERATION, AND COORDINATION 


Bud Eppers 


I hope that after we depart from this proceeding, 
that we are united and decidedly in agreement on 
the direction that we must al! go. 


We have got to get on with the monitoring progras. 
We have got to be able to have the information 
that is going to be necessary to base the manage- 
ment decisions upon and the livestock stocking 
rates, at the end of this monitoring period. You 
have heard throughout, that we need to simp! ify 
the procedures. I think that there is a lot of 
bearing in that. I think that we need to collect 
the necessary data evaluate stocking levels which 
is going to be one of the first things to do. 


Before we can determine or even begin to determine 
how many cattle or sheep can graze upon an allot- 
ment, we have to know how uch rainfall fel) 
there. I think I perceived in some of the talks 
and words that I've heard in the halls, thet a 
generalized rainfall collection process might be 
adequate. Down in New Mexico, we do not feel that 
this is really appropriate. Rainfall patterns are 
very scattered, some areas wil! receive a 
tremendous amount of rainfall, while others wil! 
receive very little. I think it is very important 
that a rain gauge be placed at a point where we 
establish these transect areas, these permanent 
study plots. I think that, fn itself, will remove 
all doubt fn having to guess, project, or average, 
because you will be studying an area where you 
know a given amount of precipitation has 
accumulated. You will be able to study the amount 
of forage produced, and the variety of forage 
produced. Wot only is the quantity of rainfal) 
important, but the time of the year in which it 
falls is very important. 


I have experienced the difference in forage 
production in my travels with our “range con” in 
our allotment. I now have a better understanding 
of what is produced, and how it is produced. This 
is why it {s very important to have these rain 
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gauges placed at the study plots. Many times, 
the rain will fall either during the dormant 
season where you get wery little production, and 
sometives it will fall Guring the growing season 
where it will prowide a wariety of. species. 


Forage production {s also the measurement we aust 
have befor2 we determine the stocking retes and 
the quantity and wartety is always tmportent. I 
can always relate this to one of owr rencher 
friends who was hung up on this key species thing 
that everyone talks so much about. He asked me 
several) times, “What difference Goes it make what 
an animal eats, as long as he is productive?” He 
related that back to « men who can eat cornbread 
and beans and can go out and accomplish the same 
workload that a man eating a T-bone steak and 
caviar can accomplish. So I question that the tey 
species concept is as important as being able to 
evaluate the various species and amount of forage 
value provided by all. Utilization is important 
and one of the hardest things for you people in 
the Bureau to come up with. You have to have 
actual use, and you have to know how many sumbers 
are out there. I know that « lot of ranchers, dqve 
to circumstances beyond their contro], are 
reluctant to give you actual pasture by pasture 
numbers. Sometimes the correct number of animals 
are not always in those pastures and they are 
fearful at some point in time that you may come 
and require 4 count or you my fly over and count 
the animals and if they are not in there, or there 
is more in there then should be the permittee fs 
charged with trespass. There may be a gate left 
open, or a fence knocked down or other factors 
that are owt of the contro! of the rancher at that 
point in time, and will result fn livestock not 
being in the proper plece. I hope that through 
the collection of actual use, that if necessary we 
could use the license use because that should be 
the number of animals grazing on the a!) lotment. 
This problem would be resolved with “after the 
fact” billing. 


Of course we have heard here today too, that there 
are many other uses of the range forage. We have 
antelope, deer, jeckrabbits, gophers, bedgers, 
skunks, and a lot of other animals that have a 
consumptive impact upon the resource. It is hard 
for me to determine what proper levels of stocking 
should be when you have a)! of these other 














vertabies for which we Go not heave anything other 
than on estimated number by the fish and game 
Gepertment. There again, I thirk that the 
renchers themselwes aay be able to give « gore 
precise sumber of the spectes they heve seen 
grazing on the a) lotuent. 


Trend is highly taportant, and I am glad it hes 
been included and so auch emphasis put on it. 
Having lived on the same ranch for 50 years, | 
heave seen @ trend but have no way of measuring 
that trend other then within in ay am sind. | 
have an area, where a lot of homesteaders have 
plowed up the flat owerflow lands. After they 
left, there wes a considerable amount of weeds, 
predominantly cockelburs, inhabiting the eres. 

We tried in every way we knew, to eliminate the 
cockelburs and restore that country into grass 
proguction. We were finally successful after we 
hed serial spraying of 24D herbicide. Many of the 
homesteads we have watched, gradually improved 
from a farming area beck into « grassland. I have 
seen the trend after the development and 
distribution of woter where we don't have the 
impact of the livestock concentrated sround the 
limited water resources that we hed when I first 
began serving what was happening. 


1 guess my @essege is that the permittees heave « 
lot to offer, and can be a waluable resource to 
you folks ewaluating the resource. I think it 
should be @ mandatory requirement that you contact 
the perwittee before going onto the allotment, and 
encourage his participation and communication with 
you. I Wink this will expedite your time when 
you are out there. In many ways he will be able 
relate to you some of the occurences that have 
Geveloped over the years, grazing patterns that 
have existed over time, and what has happened wi th 
installation of various improvements within the 
timeframe that he has been there. A valuable 
source of information is something, {f times don't 
change shortly, we are going to lose on these 
rangelands. A lot of the old established families 
are ging out of the ranching business and I think 
that we are going to lose the expertise that they 
have developed on those lands. It wil! be hard 
for any of us to ever go to schoo! long enough, or 
be able to stay on « place long enough to be able 
to widerstand what that allotment is capable of 
producing. I would encourage you to do everything 
you can to encourage the participation of the 
permittee. We are certainly gotng to be doing 
that from the livestock industry standpoint. 


In the selection of the transect plot, | think w@ 
permittee can contribute «a lot to helping you 
Gecide the best location for it. I would 
encowrege you to Go this in every respect because 
I think you will reestablish the commumication 
that fs so witel and necessary between the | and 
monaging agency and the perwittee. | would hope 
that we don't get bogged down in trying to gather 
$0 much Gata in order to defend our position in 
court, thet we lose sight of the taportance of th 
consultation process. I think {f you and the 
rancher and the other land owners within the 
allotment can come to an agreement as to the 
procedure of gonitoring and the stocking rate 
recommendation based upon the monitoring, that 
you are going to be in a auch stronger position 
to go to the courthouse if we are challenged. 


I'd like to tell you about section 8. In 1978, 
Guring the hearings for the Public Range) and 
Improvement Act, several of us went to Washington 
and lobbied. We were successful in getting « 
Section 6 provision included in that legislation. 
It basically sets forth, in statuatory form, the 
opportunity for a)! the landowners within an 
allotment to be called collectively together in « 
decision making body to make the decisions upon 
the developments that are going to transpire upon 
their property. I think it has helped us. 1 know 
as @ livestock industry representative it has 
helped me to communicate and have a thorough 
understanding of a]! of the needs under 
consideration by the various landowners within the 
allotment. Down in Mew Mexico we have a) so 
established, by state statute, our Range 
Improvement Task Force teas. The Range 
Improvement Task Force team is made up of highly 
qualified doctors within their various disciplines 
and used to assist the landowners or land managers 
in problem areas or areas where an agreement is 
hard to come by. We can cal! in an unbiased group 
who can bring to the attention of everybody, some 
of the things that we may have overlooked or we 
may not have been able to wderstand due to some 
other circumstance that may have prevalled. 
Section 6 is something that | think every state 
should have. Experimenta! stewardship is good, 
its a way to bring people together in « 
communication effort, but Section 8 has more body 
to it. I think 't showld be used more because we 
in New Mexico hawe Geweloned policy procedures 
which are working to the benefit of a)! land 
owners. I would recommend that other states adopt 
New Mexico's Section 8 policy so a)! land owners 
participate tn the decision making process. 








I pledge to you the support of the industry for 
the monitoring program and would ask you to join 
hands in the most logical approach to range 


management. 
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CL IMATE /WEATHER 


Stan Coloff 


PERSPECTIVE-THE ROLE OF CLIMATE ON BLM MANAGEMENT 


Climate has long been recognized as an important 
and often dominant factor which influences almost 
all resource management activities in the Bureau. 
However, only a few efforts have been undertaken 
to use climate/weather information in a 
quantitative manner to support or justify resource 
management decisions. 


In the past few years the importance of climate 
information and our ability to use climate 
information has become more evident as cl imate 
data from remote, site specific monitoring 
stations has become available. Stations such as 
RAWS (Remote Automatic Weather Stations), 
Omnidata, and others. 


The data from these stations show great seasonal 
and annual variability of climate in the West, 
particularly in much of arid and semi-arid areas 
managed by the Bureau. This variability is 
certainly not news to anyone, but the ability to 
assess this complexity of climate on remote areas 
of the public land is now becoming available for 
use in planning, rangeland management, prescribed 
fire and fire supression, range improvements such 
as seedings and vegetation manipulation, 
watershed improvement soil erosion control, 
wildlife habitat, emergency fire rehabilitation 
and various other activities. 


In addition, there is the growing realization that 
weather information from the Weather Service 
Station at the local airport, although valuable, 
is simply not en adequate indicator of the 
climate/weather conditions on Bureau lands 30 to 
40 miles distant or even 10 miles away in many 
instances where rugged terrain is an influencing 
factor. 
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CLIMATE USERS SURVEY 


About 2 years ago, several of us in the Air 
Program recognized the need to take a broad look 
at the many scattered climate and weather 
activities in the Bureau. A study in the form of 
a survey was proposed to provide broad management 
oversight on how the Bureau acquired and uses 
climate/weather information in these various 
activities. 


To provide this look at the Bureau's climate 
activities a Climate Data Users Survey was 
developed. This survey asked each of the Field 
Offices to provide information on their climate 
activities. 


They were asked to: 


1. List the climate/weather stations they 
operated, the location, parameters measured, 
and period of record. 


2. List the climate and weather sources 
outside the Bureau that they used. 


3. List how they used the climate/weather 
data by program and activity and additional 
needs for climate/weather data that weren't 
being met. 


Bill Wagner, Utah State Office Air Specialist, 
headed up the survey which was completed last 
year. The results of the survey are just about 
complete and will be helpful in answering key 
management questions such as: 


1. What climate information products need to 
be developed for BLM needs? 


2. What systems, guidance, and training are 
needed in the field to implement and 
facilitate better use of climate data? 


3. What climate data storage and retrieval 
systems are needed? 


4. ‘hat standards for data quality and cross 
use among Bureau programs are needed; that is, 
how good does data need to be; what use can 
be made of BLM data by others? 








5. What are the opportunities for 

coordination and cooperation with other 
agencies, both Federal and State, and in 
particular, other Federal land managers? 


It is interesting to point out that the FS is 
going to do a Climate Data Users Survey in Fiscal 
Year 1987 much the same as the Bureau did. 


COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO CLIMATE MONITORING 


A coordinated approach to climate monitoring is 
going to be very important. A coordinated 
multi-disciplinary approach can reduce overa 
costs for all Bureau programs. 


A coordinated approach can provide better climate 
data; better in terms of quality and in terms of 
representativeness and suitability for Bureau 
applications. 


CLIMATE/WEATHER TECHNICAL REFERENCE TR 4400-6 


The need for a Climate/Weather Technical Reference 
has been recognized for some time and that need 
has been reconfirmed by the Technical Issues Work 
Group and other work groups this week. 


Over the last several weeks, we have gotten a good 
start on the outline and text. The plan to 
develop the climate technical reference may be a 
little ambitious, but our target is to have a 
final draft ready for field office review by 
September 30 of this year. Bill Wagner , of 
Climate Data Survey fame, is up next to present 
the outline for the climate/weather technical 
reference and to present some views on the role 

of climate in Rangeland Monitoring. 
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CLIMATE/WEATHER AND RANGELAND MONITORING 


Bill Wagner 


Climate is one of the most significant factors 
influencing native rangeland vegetation growth, 
particularly in the rangelands of the west where 
precipitation and temperature can often become not 
just the driving force but also a limiting 
condition to native rangelands and establishment 


of improved rangelands. 


The old euphamism is true that everyone talks 
about the climate and about the weather but nobody 
can do much about it. That's true from that 
standpoint, but, it also points out the hazards or 
the problem that we have of accepting climate as a 
given because it's there, we can't manage it, and 
we can't control it. Forecasting weather even a 
week in advance is an uncertain science at best. 
It would be nice to know on the basis of this 
years climate data that the related production or 
condition could be predicted next year and the 
year after, but we know that that isn't feasible. 
Considerable variability exists in annual, 
seasonal, and even daily weather parameters such 
as temperature and precipitation. The vegetation 
on native rangelands react to averages. 

Vegetation reads the micro-climate on a daily 
basis and does not read average parameters. It is 
reading extremes such as maximum and minimum 
temperatures, not just average precipitation as 
well as distribution of precipitation. We know 
that there is a lack of climatic data in many of 
the remote areas that BLM manages. On the 
rangelands that we are trying to monitor and work 
with, long term weather service data are oriented 
to population centers. There are volunteers 
providing data to the weather service that are on 
ranches and other facilities, but still those 
areas can be remote to areas of specific BLM 
interests. It is often difficult, if possible at 
all to interpolate or extrapolate from an existing 
long term data base to a remote area that we might 
be interested in, particularly in complex terrain 
where extrapolation of a few miles can be risky. 
There is limited knowledge in how best to apply 
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climate data parameters to make management 
decisions. 


All of these limitations should not imply that we 
are not using climate data; we are. The climate 
data user survey showed a large range in the 
application of climate data and of climate 
parameters to management decisions. But 
nonetheless, there is limited knowledge in how 
best to apply those climate parameters to 
management decisions. 


Recognizing that climate is a significant 
influence on vegetative growth, particularly in 
the native rangelands of the west, it is desirable 
to use climate in the most quantitative way 
possible in making resource management decisions. 
Any range site that you look at or that you are 
investigating is a result of largely three 
parameters. Those three parameters are climate, 
livestock grazing, and soils. Now in some areas 
and in various years other factors can influence 
vegetation such as pathogens, insect grazers, 
wildlife grazing, and fire. Of those variables 
or influencing factors, soils can be considered @ 
constant. Soils do vary from site to another, but 
over time soils at a specific site remain 
constant. Pathogen influences, insect grazing, 
animal grazing, wildlife grazing and fire are 
controllable, livestock grazing is manageable, 
but climate is uncontrollable. Climate is 
unmanageable, variable, and marginally 
predictable. If climate is one of the most 
significant factors influencing native rangeland 
community growth, and if grazing management is 
controllable, manageable, and largely predictable, 
then it necessarily follows that a better 
understanding of the relationship between climate 
and weather influences on plant growth and 
production needs to be obtained in order to select 
key climate parameters to apply to rangeland 
monitoring activities and decisions. 


To know where and how appropriate data can be 
obtained and how to develop a data base is 
important. Depending upon particular objectives 
that we are after and how intensively we need to 
bring climate to bear on those objectives and we 
need to have a systematic way of incorporating 
climate data into the analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation of rangeland monitoring 











information. This is not to say that there is a 
systematic cookbook way that climate can be used 
in every case. A BLM objective must be to provide 
guidance in terms of determining what the 
pertinent weather parameters are, how and where to 
obtain those parameters, how to utilize the 
parameters, and how to make decisions based on 
Climate data. 


Guidance is provided in the present technical 
reference documents on climate data application. 
The technical reference series needs to be 
supplemented in order to more effectively use the 
climate data we have available to us and to make 
some decisions on whether we need to monitor for 
additional parameters. 


The technical reference document on climate and 
monitoring needs to be a working document. It 
needs to identify the climate data parameters that 
are pertinent to rangeland monitoring, provide 
guidance on how to apply climate parameters to 
rangeland monitoring, where to find climate data, 
and how to make some assessments of how good those 
data are. It should discuss the generation and 
archiving of climate data, how to analyze and 
interpret present climatic data, and discuss the 
use of available models to predict vegetation 
growth. The following is a proposed outline for 
the climate/weather technical reference document. 


I have provided a handout on sources of climate 
data taken from a paper that was done for BLM by 
Dr. Tom McKee who is the State Climatologist for 
the State of Colorado. Or. McKee's paper 
discussed the application of climatic data to 
mineland reclamation and was an excellent approach 
in my opinion. I have included in that handout a 
list of state climatologists that are available 

in each state. I would recommend to you who have 
not worked with the State climatologist that you 
avail yourself of their capability. They probably 
have the best information and the most complete 
data base available for the state. They can also 
help in interpreting those data and help you 
assess the accuracy of those data or the 
appropriateness of those data for the particular 
area that you are looking at. 


SUMMARY 


In the west; climate, particularly temperature 
extremes and precipitation amounts and 
distribution, often becomes the limiting factor to 
native rangeland growth and reproduction. Given 
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a specific western rangeland site, the two most 
significant factors influencing condition and 
trend are climate and livestock management. 
simplifying assumption which can be broadly 
applied minimizes the influence of diseases, 
grazing by wildlife (insects, rabbits, deer, elk, 
etc.), and fire which can become significant 
factors in some areas. Favorable climate years 
(above long-term normals) can make a poor 
management plan appear effective. Conversely, 
unfavorable climatological years (below long-term 
normal) can make a good management plan appear 
flawed. It is necessary to understand the 
climate/vegetative growth relationship for 
rangeland monitoring sites and be able to 
effectively apply climate data to management 
decisions. Climate is variable and only 
marginally predictable; therefore, it is also 
necessary to understand the relationship of 
climate to plant growth to select key climate 
parameters (those exerting the most influence 
either independently or collectively) for 
monitoring, analysis, and application to 
management decisions. Ultimately, with an 
adequate understanding of the relationship of 
climate to vegetation growth, the climate 
variable could be subtracted from the 
climate/management equation leaving management 
for examination related to the condition and 
trend of rangeland sites. 


This 


A technical reference document should be prepared 
to supplement the Rangeland Monitoring guidance. 
The document should present methods of 

identifying key climatic parameters and to 

provide cuidance in the application of climatic 
data to rangeland monitoring analyses, 
interpretation and evaluation. The guidance would 
include the development of climate profiles for 
rangeland monitoring sites, climate analyses 
needed to address monitoring activities and 
related problems and opportunities, identification 
of climate data sources, interpretation of climate 
data, methods for climate data generation, and the 
use of models that describe climate and vegetation 
growth relationships. Methodology described by 
McKee et al. (1981) could be used. The document 
would be intended for use by field personnel with 
limited knowledge or background in climatology but 
with a need to factor climate and weather 
relationships into the rangeland monitoring 
activities. 














ADJUSTING CATEGORIZATION AND PRIORITIZATION 


Jerry Townsend 


In order to concentrate available funding and 
personnel on areas where management action is 
most needed, BLM now uses the selective 
management approach. This will allow BLM to set 
priorities for improving resource conditions, 
resolving serious resource conflicts, and to 
invest in range improvements yielding the 
greatest benefit. 


The major emphasis on management will be on "I" 
category allotments. The “I" category allotments 
are those where one or more of the following 
conditions exist: 


1. Unsatisfactory range conditions. 
2. Conflicts with other resources. 
3. High potential for improvement is evident. 


4. Other site specific criteria developed for 
specific areas. 


The criteria for categorization should have 
involved public input and must involve the public 
in monitoring for progress and the 
recategorization to an "M" category allotment at 
some future point in time. In order to determine 
the monitoring strategy for an “I" category 
allotment, an analysis must be made of why an 
allotment is in the "I" category and what 
intensity and types of studies are necessary to 
determine progress being made towards attaining 
the goals and objectives for the allotment. 


Our method for reporting progress to the public 
and interested parties is the Range Program 
Summary (RPS) and subsequent updates. These 
reports must report the progress being made 
toward resolving the problems associated with 
individual allotments. 
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In order to determine progress, each allotment 
must have established goals and objectives. To 
determine change, some parameters for change must 
be set. In the case of a change in ecological 
condition class, the time frame may be difficult 
to establish. Climatic conditions during the 
monitoring period may skew monitoring data during 
periods of extended drought or periods of above 
normal moisture. 


Some examples of standards that can be 
established are: 


1. Reduce utilization from 80 percent to 50 
percent on key forage species. 


2. Improve condition class from low fair to 
high fair. 


3. Change season of use. 
4. Others 


Each of the standards should have a time frame for 
achieving progress. Some time frames may be — 
relatively short for achieving progress (change in 
season of use), while other may require a long 
period of time (change in condition class). 


Some management changes which occur rather 
suddenly may create other problems, therefore, an 
analysis must be conducted with regard to the 
anticipated results before the action is 
initiated. This may be the case where the season 
of use is adjusted. In every case, al! actions 
involve full coordination with all permittees, 
other Federal and State agencies, and interested 
parties. 


In order to recategorize an allotment from an “I" 
to "M" category, an analysis must be made of al! 
monitoring data. Several questions must be 
answered satisfactorily before the category is 
changed. Some of these questions are: 


1. Have the standards for change been met? 


2. Were the monitoring studies conducted over 
a statistically sound period of time? 














3. Did the changes in management create 
problems with other resources? 


4. Is it likely that the position changes are 
permanent, or only for the short term? 


5. Has the full potential for improvement been 
realized? 


6. Under the current management, it is likely 
that the allotments wil! maintain its current 
level of productivity and condition class? 


Monitoring studies should be continued on an 
allotment following recategorization, to the 
extent that the studies are conclusive that the 
goals and objectives have been met and the 
category change was proper. 


Once an RPS has been issued, a priority for 
action on individual allotments must be 
established. This sometimes brings out 
differences in opinion as to priorities for 
initiating the first work to be accomlished. In 
areas where grazing conflicts with wildlife use, 
the BLM biologist naturally wants the first 
priority to be resolution of the conflict as soon 
as possible. The permittee, on the other hand, 
wants any reduction in livestock numbers to be 
the last priority for initiation. 


Several points must be considered in setting 
priorities for action. Some of the points to 
consider are: 


1. The seriousness of the problem. 
2. The time frame for resolving the problem. 


3. Whether resolution of the problem requires 
the expenditure of Range Improvement Funds. 


4. Where can we get the greatest results with 
the least expenditure of funds? (Highest 8/C 
status.) 


5. Whether the allotment contains other high 
priority values that must receive first 
consideration. 


Due to limitations in funds and personnel, the 
priority for establishing monitoring studies 
should follow the points discussed above. The 
first priority for monitoring should also be on 
those allotments which rank high in priority for 
first action following the RM/EIS. 
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DECISIONS FROM MONITORING DATA 


Larry Humphrey 


In the Safford District, we started writing 
Allotment Management Plans in 1975 and initiated 
the Upper Gila-San Simon Grazing Enviromental 
Statement in 1976. After two long years, the EIS 
was published in September of 1978 and the Range 
Management Program Document was issued in 1979. 


The job was to now send out decisions adjusting 
grazing on 204 Section 3 and Section 15 grazing 
allotments including some 223 different allottees. 
This is a formidable job even with the best of 
data to back you up. The problem was that we had 
no data. The District had a 1936 range survey 
completed by the Soil Conservation Service. It 
was probably a pretty good survey, but al! we had 
left from it after 40 years was the maps. All the 
write-up sheets had been lost. Our State Office 
decided that the survey was a little old to use 
anyway. We found some surveys that had been done 
in the early 1960s, and we had done about 200,000 
acres of ocular reconnaisance survey in 1974 and 
that was all we had to cover the 2.3 million acres 
of land in the EIS area (approximately 1.3 million 
acres were public lands). At the start of this 
process, the District authorized about 180,000 
AUMs. The EIS had livestock carrying capacity 
figures published in it, but you couldn't say that 
they were reliable. An Area Manager, the District 
Range Specialist and myself took to the field to 
do a windshield survey of each Allotment in the 
District. In about two months, we completed the 
first District-wide range inventory since 1936. 


The data in the EIS on range condition, erosion, 
benefit/cost analysis, and wildlife numbers was 
gathered in much the same way. This was done, not 
because we didn't want to get real data but 
because we were under the time restrictions of the 
Court ordered EIS schedule. As you can see, for 
data necessary for grazing decisions, we were out 
of luck. 
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In 1978, we received some new grazing regulations, 
which had finally been released based on the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976. 
These new regulations stated that the reductions 
in livestock grazing specified in the EIS would be 
implemented immediately in the form of Full Force 
and Effect decisions. This meant that each 
allottee would have to take his full reduction at 
the start of the next grazing year. Any 
privileges that the allottee had over the 


carrying capacity would be cancelled. 


Since the EIS estimated a 33 percent overal! 
reduction in livestock grazing or 57,000 AUMs, and 
some allotments were to receive better than 70 
percent reductions, we weren't in the best of 
positions, with no real data on livestock carrying 
capacities. We asked for money to start a new 
range inventory. The request was denied. We were 
told that if we had guts enoug? to put our 
estimates of carrying capacity in the EIS then we 
would damm well send out decisions on the same 
basis. Wot a terribly good Wasiington Office 
decision but we were not really surprised, 
considering some of the other decisions we had 
gotten. 


In 1979, we sent out about one-third or 47 
decisions, made them full force and effect, and 
cancelled any privileges over the carry'9g 
capacity. These decisions were carefully screened 
and most of them involved no, or only minimal 
reductions, and were on allotments that had 
carried substantial amounts of non-use for years. 
(Substantial means, I didn't know the right number 
and was too lazy to look it up). We received 
twelve protests and no appeals on this batch of 
decisions. 


These were easy decisions. As I said before, we 
were denied money to start a SIM or SVIM 
inventory. That didn't really matter because we 
didn't like the methodology, or have the time it 
took to get SVIM done. We also decided that a 
SVIM inventory probably wasn't any better than 
our previous windshield survey. In our 
windshield survey, we simply skipped the maze of 
calculations associated with SVIM and went 
directly to the guts of the matter, the | ives tock 
carrying capacity. 




















The first idea we had to provide real data for 
decisions, was to do a quick and dirty weight 
estimate survey using the old 1968 4410 Manual. 
That was mot one of our better ideas. One little 
piece of desert came up with a carrying capacity 
of 32 cattle yearlong per section. For you 
northern people, that’s about 1.7 acres per AUM. 
Now we knew that there wasn't one acre in the 
whole planning unit that had that kind of carrying 
capacity. After trying to weigh cactus and other 
plants with lots of thorns, we decided then and 
there that any range inventory method used in the 
Southwest that depended on some weighing plants 
that wasn’t any good. We still stand by that 
decision. 


After the weight estimate fiasco, we decided to 
call owr friendly Land Grant University, the 
University of Arizona, at Tucson, Arizona and tel! 
them our problems. We talked to Or. Lamar Smith 
and DOr. Phil Ogden and outlined the situation. 
They had been such outspoken critics of SIM that 
they decided they needed to have some positive 
input for a change. We all went to the field and 
tried out a utilization mapping system. With a 
few refinements, it looked pretty good. We began 
to gather some real data on the allotments for the 
first time in the entire process. 


In 1979, we initiated the utilization mapping 
system on al! the allotments we thought would 
appeal, and on those that were taking substantia! 
reductions. This covered almost 100 allotments. 
By this time the regulations had changed again. 
The new version required us to give the allottee 
4 maximum of three years to phase down to the 
correct number of livestock and any privileges 
over the capacity would be held in suspension 
rather than be cancelled. We sent out this next 
batch of 59 decisions and received 13 protests and 
4 appeals. Off to court we went, and we won those 
appeals with one to two years of monitoring 
information. 


In 1981, fresh on the heels of change in 
administrations, the regulations changed again. 
Now allottees were to have five years to fully 
accomplish the livestock reductions and they were 
to take effect at one, three, and five year 
increments. Also, the allottees were allowed to 
appeal the decision at the one, three, and five 
year intervals. Any privileges in excess of the 
carrying capecity would be held in suspension. 
BLM was also required to monitor each allotment to 
determine if the proposed reductions were 
justified. 
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After a series of exciting meetings in the 
District and in the State Office, we were a) lowed 
to isswe the last 66 decisions. These were the 
really tough nuts in the District. Most of these 
allotments were facing reductions of ower 50 
percent and the allottees were the type that ate 
Bureau people for breakfast. Out of this last 
batch of 66 decisions, we received 12 protests and 
6 appeals. We were finally ready for court. We 
had at least three years of utilization data on 
each allotment. Sure enough, we lost one of the 
decisions. 


In 1985, we issued 34 decisions, which were 
decisions altering the final livestock numbers in 
the 1981 decisions (these were not al! increases, 
just cleaning up loose ends). Wo protests or 
appeals were filed. We finally got the original 
task of balancing livestock use with the carrying 
capacity completed, six years after the Range 
Management Program Document was published. Our 
initial estimate was for a 57,000 AUM reduction. 
We have actually reduced 30,000 AlMs. The number 
would be much closer to our original estimate, but 
we have exchanged land in over 18 grazing 
allotments to the State of Arizona and have 
therefore lost contro) over them. Of al] the 
people that worked on the EIS and the grazing 
decisions, only three people remain in the 
District that followed the process through fro# 
start to finish. 


The Utilization Method developed by the University 
of Arizona and the Safford District is not high 
tech, nor is it really new. The only basic item 
needed is that the range conservationist in charge 
of an allotment really know the allotment. That 
seems very basic, but since the Bureau goes from 
one pseudo-crisis to another every few minutes, it 
is sometimes hard for the Range Conservationist to 
get out on the ground enough to learn the country. 


I will briefly outline the method. Using seria! 
photographs, topographical maps, and knowledge of 
the allotment, the allotment is divided into areas 
that will receive similar use by livestock. These 
use zones are then checked by on-the-ground 
transects of one-half mile or more each in length. 
The use zone lines are changed according to the 
findings in the field. The acres in each zone are 
multiplied by the actual use of a key species tn 
each zone. Then the Range Conservationist has to 
decide what the use should be in each zone, given 
differences in topography, water, fences and 
vegetation types. Each zone is then given an 
allowable use and this figure is qultiplied by 





the acres in the zone. The figures for each zone 
are then totaled for the allotment. These totals, 
(Actual Use x Acres) and (Allowable Use x Acres), 
are then used in a proportion using the actual 
AlMs of use made on the allotment, to arrive at 


the “proper” stocking rate. 


There are several) assumptions made using this 
method. One, that the management of the 

livestock will remain relatively the same. Two, 
that the kind and class of livestock will stay 
the same, and three, that we have a pretty good 
idea of the actual use made on the allotment 
during the year. I must add that southeastern 
Arizona is somewhat different than many BLH 
grazing districts. We don't have any critical 
winter range for wildlife. We have no wild horses 
or burros to worry about. Most of the operations 
are operated yearlong. Bulls are left with the 
herd yearlong and many of the roundups are nothing 
more than catching or trapping the dumber cattle 
as they come in to water. Arizona is a water 
base state and the allottees don't have to awn 
land for their cattle to come home to. 
Consequently, actual use figures are sometimes 
nebulous, at best. If we didn’t have a good 
record of actual use, we used licensed use. 


Let me give you an idea how the system works. 
First, the Range Conservationist that supervises 
the a)lotment makes the first rough cut at use 
zones using his knowledge of the allotment, seria) 
photographs, topographical maps, and a)lotment 
maps. Then, about the middle of May or the first 
of June, the Range Conservationist gets into the 
front seat of a helicopter and gets six other 
people to go with him. He tells the pilot where 
to set each of the people down on their transects 
and manages the operation that day. Usually two 
people ere ferried to their transects at a time. 
All six people are set down on their individual 
designated areas and leapfrogged around the 
allotment unt!) a)! use zones have transects run 
in them. By using a helicopter, we can run about 
30 to 36 transects per day. We try to limit the 
helicopter to 4 flight hours per day because its 
primary purpose at this time of year is fire 
suppression and we need to leave some flight time 
for fire fighting. Another reason is that after 
running six long transects, the personne! need a 
rest. Uswally 36 transects will be sufficient to 
cover an allotment of about 35 to 50 thousand 
acres. 


We don't use just range conservationists to do the 
transects. Each year, we have @ one-day training 


session for the people that might help out. 
Wildlife biologists, realty specialists, natural 
resource specialists, and any other warm live body 
that can identify different species of plants are 
trained. We use the key forage plant method for 
utilization but we have found, through ac*zal 
trials, that any method gives the same results if 
enough observations are made on each transect. We 
have found that at least 30 observations, on the 
most abundant palatable species, are the bare 
sinioum for accurate results, and 50 are 
desirable. This usually translates into a 
transect one-half to three-quarters of a aiie 
long. 


If stocking rates were the only reason we were 
doing this utilization study, it would not be very 
cost effective. We have found that we can use the 
data to determine the proper placement of key 
areas, spot areas of poor livestock distribution, 
and locate areas that need range improvements. it 
also can help when we talk to allottees about 


their livestock management systems. 


Each year, we invite the allottee to participate 
in this study, either in the helicopter, on foot, 
or on horseback. Less than 10 actually go out 
with us, but when we get the data compiled we 
usually meet with him and explain the method, show 
our results, and discuss his situation with hfa. 
The allottees in our district have not objected to 
our study, but they don't always agree with the 
allowable use limits we impose. We did receive 
some criticism from the Grazing Advisory Board 
about our extensive use of a helicopter. This 
criticism was from allottees that didn't bother to 
go on the studies with us. Anyway, we used their 
Own argument against them by getting the Advisory 
Board to furnish a horse for the District. 


The goal we try to reach in our program is to 
average 40 percent use on the key species. 
Research done on the Santa Rita Experimental Range 
south of Tucson has shown this to be a reasonable 
goa). We realize that in years of low 
precipitation, utilization may reach 60 percent 
and in years of high rainfall, utilization may be 
only 20 percent. We need this conservative 
utilization limit because extended drought is a 
reality in owr part of Arizona and we need to 
protect the plants for that eventuality. This 
also leaves enough vegetation for wildlife use for 
both food and cover, so no wildlife allocations 
have to be made. The wildlife biologists in the 
District have tentatively agreed with this 
approach. 








Sometime during this lecture, I am supposed to 
tell you how to write “quality” decisions. 1 gave 
you the preceding history of owr efforts to show 
that you don’t really have to hawe al! the 
information about everything before a decision is 
issued. In my mind, the basic ingredient of a 
good decision is guts. The personne! in the 
District, not just the managers, have to have the 
will to issue the decisions, based on available, 
always imperfect data. Many times 8L™ personne! 
criticize their managers for not making a 
decision. I beliewe that if the staffs of an Area 
or District want to do something, it's pretty hard 
for an Area Manager or District Manager to ignore 
them, if they have well thought out solutions and 
if they are united in their efforts. 


In our District, we tried to write short, clear, 
decisions. The basic item we were trying to do 
was to reduce livestock grazing. We left out 
extraneous thoughts in our decisions. We didn't 
mention issuance of term permits, terms of the 
AMP, or other items that were not pertinent to the 
subject of livestock numbers. We didn't tell the 
allottee what a good cooperator he was (even if he 
was). We simply told him that he had too many 
cattle on his allotment and we were going to 
reduce those numbers. 


A good decision shouldn't come a surprise to an 
allottee. The Area Manager and Range 
Conservationist should have met with him severa! 
times before a decision is actually issued. The 
Range Conservationist shouldn't let the allottee 
think the decision is the sole product of the Area 
Manager. That is, the Area Manager shouldn't be 
the bad guy with the Range Conservationist 
supposedly trapped by the workings of Bureaucracy. 
If the allotment needs a reduction in livestock 
numbers, the Range Conservationist should be up 
front in his beliefs to the operator. 


If available data shows that a given allotment 
needs a ten percent reduction, and the information 
used to show it has a standard deviation of 
fifteen percent, don't try to reduce the allotment 
by ten percent. Know the limits and uses of the 
data you have. We realize that our Utilization 
Method has several weak points. For each decision 
appealed, we tried to determine the weak points 
and fill in the gaps as best we could. No 
Decision issued is ever perfect! For hearings, | 
believe it is a good idea to have the solicitor 
run through the testimony expected from each 
person some time before the actual hearing. 
the personne! testifying to be positive. 


Tell 
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We started work on the EIS in 1975, and have 


undergone numerous changes. We have had three 
State Directors, three District Managers, the Gila 
and the San Simon Resource Areas have each had 
three Area Managers and we have went through lots 
of Range Conservationists. As I have previously 
mentioned, we have also gone through three major 
changes in the grazing regulations. 


Why has our program succeeded? There are several 
reasons for this besides pure dum luck, a] though 
luck helps. First, the core of the District 
personne! has remained unchanged. The Supervisory 
Range Conservationists have stayed the same, as 
has the District Range Specialist and several 
other of the key personne]. Second, as a District 
we were dumb. We thought that we had to obey the 
letter and spirit of the WROC lawsuit and that we 
had to follow the grazing regulations. We were 
too stupid to realize that if we designed 
complicated studies we would never have to issue 
the decisions. We could just monitor the world 
falling apart. Third, we wanted to get something 
done. We felt that studies are sometimes used to 
delay decisions that may be unpopular. It's easy 
to say that you don't have enough information, or 
that the budget is not fat enough, and hope the 
basic problem will go away by the time you 
transfer out of the District. 


Our entire decision process has not been quite as 
smooth as I have pictured it. For instance, we 
spent weeks shuttling to and from the State Office 
getting concurrence on the precise wording of the 
decisions. Would you believe the tenth and fina! 
version looked suspiciously like the first draft? 
The transient District Managers and Area Managers 
have been a continuing problem. We have to 
retrain each one and get their egos settled down 
before we can pick the process up where we left 
off. Each new manager believes that he can work 
successfully with the sorriest, meanest, 
crookedest allottee in the District. We have a 
couple of allottees that we keep around just to 
train new managers with. 


In closing, the best advice I can give about the 
whole decision process is to have patience, keep a 
good sense of humor, don't get caught selling 
missiles to Iranians, and never, never sign 
anything with your real name. 














QUALITY CONTROL THROUGH FIELD REVIEWS AND ASSISTANCE 


Bob Stager 


With this presentation, I hope to illustrate to 
you that quality is a realistic possibility in 
the Bureau of Land Management and can actually 
increase the quantity of monitoring and 
management implementation completed. 


It's been a little over ten years since the 
Federal Land Policy and Management Act took effect 
and enhanced the Bureau of Land Management 
mission. We have faced the challenges of land use 
planning and inventory and completed them. We now 
face another challenge. Getting management on the 
ground. The thing we al! have been striving for. 


Can we meet the challenge? I believe we can. 
Monitoring, range improvemen*s, management 
systems, decisions/agreements and working in the 
field are the better parts of the job ahead of us. 


Monitoring, the reason we are 4]! here now, is an 
integral part of management implementation that 
tells us what changes in existing management are 
needed and whether the new management has met its 
objectives. 


When we first started the monitoring push in 1980 
to 198], many looked at it as a way of postponing 
making decisions or side stepping the resource 
issues. I disagree with that thought. We needed 
a firm foundation on which to build decisions not 
just theoretical information. With monitoring we 
have laid that foundation. Since we make up the 
professionals hired to manage the public lands, we 
have within our capability the means to use 
monitoring as the tool it was meant for. Provide 
public land managers the information needed to 
manage the resources. The question is will we 
strive for quantity or quality in our monitoring 
efforts? I believe we can have both. 
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The Bureau has within its ranks some of the best, 
highest qualified and dedicated resource managers. 
I arrived at this conclusion over the past seven 
years traveling through ten western states and 
serving on numerous task forces with dedicated 
individuals from those states. With this type of 
people resource, there is no reason why the 
management problems ahead of us should not have 
solutions, whether they come easy or with a 
little sweat. 


At the Nevada State Director's instruction in 
1980, the resources staff in the BLM's Nevade 
State Office began to address this quantity 
versus quality concern. We helped develop 
minimum standards in field monitoring techniques 
as @ part of the Nevada Rangeland Monitoring Task 
Group comprised of academia, other state and 
federal agencies, and private range consultants. 
The procedures were reviewed by the field and 
implemented in 198). The next step was to develop 
and field test allotment analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation procedures, and to implement thes 
in a timely fashion. Follow up with local 
training and assistance on the “how to” was 
necessary. We at BLM developed computer programs 
to analyze the data, a systematic approach to 
evaluating an allotment, and Allotment Management 
Plan handbook guidance. 


One of the things we heard most often when we 
started was “Those guys don't need training or 
assistance. What did they go to college for.” 
Our State Director did not agree with that sort of 
logic and gave us the support we needed to 
continue. Once we had the standards, we hed « 
yerdstick to measure and promote a different 
critter called “quality.” 


QUALITY CONTROL FIELD REVIEWS 


In 19864, the Nevada State Office initiated annua! 
Resource Area level quality contro) field reviews 
and assistance. Our feeling was that most Bureau 
employees wanted to a work they could be proud 
of. 














What was needed wes a positive indication that 
management wes supportive of quality efforts and 
was mot just there to talk about it. So we 
Gesigned the State Office field reviews to stress 
quality, development of realistic objectives in 
Quantity, and to promote active involvement of 
field personne! in monitoring and management 
policy development. in order to enhance «4 team 
effort between the State Office and the field, we 
did mot and do not use the reviews as 2 way to 
criticize the field, but rather to work with thes 
to find solutions. 


The result is that the monitoring and management 
standards established are not the State Office 
edicts or dogea, but rather field office products. 
Additionally, the Districts now request State 
Office assistance in training and team problem 
solving. It fs not a District monitoring or AMP 
problem but a state problem, so let's solve it. 


The field review process itself checks to see if 
the direction taken by an office has gone through 
coordinated planning, is in compliance with 
sational and state policy, is technically adequate 
and is consistent. The review requires the use of 
numerous field procedure handbooks, knowledge of 
methods, land use plans and other documents to 
review grazing plans, monitoring plans, proposed 


management actions, and on-the-ground field 
applications. 


PARALLEL WITH THE PRIVATE SECTOR- QUALITY AND 
QUANTITY 


At this point, I would like to stray avay from 
the Bureau for a minute and discuss an example of 
the emphasis of quality in the private sector. 


‘on the name Ford, what comes to wind? 
Mus.an’ tractor, dependable pickup? If you 
watch television, the commercials have done a 
pretty good job of linking the word “quality” 
with Ford's Idea Machine in the winds of the 
media. It hasn't always been that way. How 
about the old saying, fix or repair dally? 


In 1980, Ford was a collection of rival fiefdoms 
and internal politics positioning for power. 
Divisions tended to hand off problems from one 
division to the other as an exercise in fault 
finding. Executives were more interested in 
running their careers then running the company 
and promoting quality. Sound familiar? As a 
result, Ford was losing an average of one billion 
dollars per year producing the infamous “fix or 
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repair daily” American car shunned for the higher 
quality foreign imports. 


Ford decided to change. They asked their 
Gesigners to design and build quality cars they 
could be prow’ of. The result was the hottest car 
on the market today the TAURUS, a higher quality 
image and product, production levels equal to 
those in 19786 with 27 percent less employees, and 
profits of 2.¢ billion dollars in 1986. The 
highest profits of any American auto manufacturer 
in 1986: They were told that it could not be 
done. 


THE RESULTS IN WEVADA 


In Nevada, we established monitoring and 
management standards and guidelines in 198) and 
initiated quality contro! field reviews and 
assistance in 1964. Six years have elapsed since 
adopting this direction. The results have been 
that the Districts have met or exceeded their 
units of accomplishment in inventory and 
monitoring since 1962 and the quality of the 
monitoring and inventory products have met and 
often exceeded the standards as determined from 
the reviews. 


Looking at units, since that fs the tangible way 
the agency rates progress, in 1965 every District 
updated their 196) monitoring plans to reflect 
allotment evaluation schedules, the plans were 
reviewed and approved by the State Office. We 
increased from 13.7 million acres of high quality 
order 3 soi) survey to 34.4 million acres or about 
74 percent of the 46 aiilion acres of public lends 
in Wevadsa. Acres of ecological status increased 
from only 600,000 to 13.5 million or 29.3 percent 
of the public lands equating to an increase of 
1500 percent from 198). 


In relation to monitoring, it is established on 
19.9 million of the 29.2 acres million of the 
high priority "I" allotment. The I or intensive 
category is the highest priority of the three 
selective management categories used by the BLM 
to prioritize and focus its monitoring and 
management efforts. The other categories are * 
for maintain and C for custodial management. This 
amounts to 68.2 percent of the I's with 
monitoring. The tote! acres monitored of the 46 
million are 28.6 million or 62 percent. 


In our decision/agreement efforts, we have issued 
152 in total with 42 on I allotments, 53 on ™, 











and S6 on C. While many of the wore difficult 
Gecistons are stil! ahead, we feel we are making 
progress, having only recently (1987) completed 
the planning process on 2)! the environmental 
fmpect statement erees. 


COWCLUS 108 


This record shows that by establishing standards, 
stressing quality, and following up with quality 
contro! field rewlews and assistance the BLY just 
as Ford hes, can have quantity with quality tn 
monitoring and managing the public lands. 











THE PROFESSIONAL CONDITION OF BLM RANGE MANAGERS 


Kendal! L. Johnson 


INTRODUCTION 


About 120 professional employees of the Bureau of 
Land Management are gathered here this morning, a 
representative sample of BLM's range staff 
west-wide. You are beginning the fourth day of 
an intensive, and by all accounts worthwhile, 
workshop on rangeland monitoring. The workshop 
coordinators have advised me that you are probably 
sated with things monitorial. Indeed, Glen 
Secrist, the man who arranged this address, has 
told me that he wouldn't care, and is sure that 
you wouldn't care, if I didn't even mention the 
word monitor. So I won't, except for incidental 
reference later. Rather, our mutual charge this 
morning is to explore the professional condition 
of range managers in the Bureau. The analysis is 
my Own, and represents personal opinion of a 
professional colleague outside the Bureau. While 
many may find things to argue with in this 
perception, still I believe that the main 
elements will find major agreement among the 
range managers here. There are grounds both for 
an informed concern and a cautious optimism. 


BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS 


None of you needed to journey to Denver to have 
me recite some of the litany of brickbats directed 
at BLM. From all sides surrounding any issue they 
come. BLM is the proverbial man in the middle: 
tolerated by most, respected by few, loved by 
none. If it is difficult to find bouquets but 
brickbats range from faintly suspicious to 
downright scurrilous. An al}-too-typical example 
is found in a 1985 edition of Audubon Action, 
under the title ‘Overgrazing: Making a Wasteland 
of the Western Range,’ by Brock Evans. The third 
paragraph avers: 


This is a sad tale of more than a century of 
government policies to subsidize cattle and 
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sheep ranching on the public lands at the 
expense of nearly everything else: wildlife, 
recreation, even the water and soils. Our 
public agencies are driving the wildlife off tne 
land-- and replacing it with cows and sheep.” 


While this paragraph and tne article which 
contains it are rife with inaccuracies and 
misperceptions, it reflects the opinions of=a good 
many environmentalists that range managers in 
general and BLM in particular are up to no good. 
Worse, the other side of the grazing issue--the 
livestock permittees--are equally disdainful. 

For instance, the moderator of a recent 
poorly-attended producer meeting staged by BLM in 
Utah--himself a livestock permittec-- 
matter-of-factly explained the low attendance by 
the fact that he had warned fellow ranchers that 
they would hear only more BLM lies and distortions 
if they came. 


As on the grazing issue, so the drumfire continues 
on many others, not least the wild-horse 
controversy as reported in the FS-BLM 6th report 
to Congress on ‘Administration of the Wild 
Free-Roaming Horse and Burro Act." Here again BLM 
is in the no-man's land between warring factions, 
caught between concurrent lawsuits which allege on 
one hand that ‘BLM, through inaction, was allowing 
wild horses to overpopulate the public lands 
resulting in “ecological imbalance” and on the 
other that “the BLM’s roundup, possession, and 
transportation of excess wild horses and burros 
are cruel and inhumane.”' 


A similar story could be told across every 
multiple resource, use and value within the 
purview of BLM management. The tales make one 
wonder whether anyone or anything likes or 
approves of BLM or its employees. Of course, 
such, even most, of the hostile commentary is 
inaccurate, misdirected, occasionally fatuous and 
nearly always unfair. Yet there remains a kernal 
of self-generated responsibility for the malaise 
that currently affects so many BLM personnel. 


SOME REASONS 


Nearly everyone in this room will remember the 
Director of the Bureau once removed, Frank Greg. 

















Many of you may also remember a gathering cal led 
@ Mid-Course Review, held February 5, 1980 in 
Salt Lake City, to take stock of BLM policy on 
rangeland management in the era of court-ordered 
EIS*'s. Some of the remarks of Director Gregg on 
that occasion are instructive: 


‘I spent most of last week with the charter 
members of the National Public Lands Advisory 
Council in their first meeting. And after 
three days of intensive briefings on issues 
ranging from the MX Missile to the Sagebrush 
Rebellion one of the members observed that it 
seemed to him that we were “conflict managers,“ 
not “resource managers” and that we'd have to 
have a building full of Solomons in order to 
sort them all out. Obviously, we are both 
resource and conflict managers, by the nature 
of our statuatory mandate, and--even more 
obviously--we do not have a building full of 
Solomons. ' — 


In 1987, the dichotomy of being resource and 
conflict managers continues, but the background 


against which it is cast has deteriorated further. 


There has been some failure to deal with the 
essential elements of conflict management. In 
doing so, BLM managers have proved themselves not 
only to be Solomons, but have abandoned the high 
ground from which they might defend their status 
as professional range managers. An analysis of 
this assertion reveals three main causative 
factors. 


1. We need data.--In the years since 1980, BLM 





appears to have developed an overreliance on 
what I choose to call the techniques of range 
management. This has probably been prompted by 
the understandable need and desire to have 
‘evidence that will stand up in court,’ because 
it appears that nearly every major BLM decision 
will be challenged legally. And so there has 
been a ceaseless search for data and more data, 
for increased precision, for statistical 
reliability, heedless of the costs or even the 


possibilities of staff, budget, and time. To an 


increasing degree, the search for technica! 
adequacy has entailed a corresponding retreat 
from professional judgment. This process was 
foretold by Director Gregg in 1980 in assessing 
BLM's application of grazing suitability 
criteria: 


‘Arguments that there are important factors 
such as seasons and patterns of use, class 
and kind of livestock, opportunities to 


provide water and opportunities to modify 
grazing systems which should be fully 
considered oefore applying suitability 
adjustments are all reasonable. In fact, our 
instructions to the field emphasize that each 
area has its own characteristics and must be 
evaluated carefully when making judgments as 
to suitability. Unfortunately, there are 
instances where this has not been done. ' 


"There is substantial concern, also over the 
allocation process itself, particularly where 
the computer is used to compile and 
manipulate field measurements. There is real 
fear that the “black box” will turn a 
biological process requiring judgment into 
one that is purely mechanical. I share these 
concerns. Automation can be of tremendous 
benefit in increasing efficiency but it 
cannot substitute for the human element. We 
all have to be sensitive to the fact that 
computer outputs are no more reliable than 
the data that goes into the system and the 
products have to be interpreted and applied 
with professional judgnent.' 











2. The fear of uncertainty.--The tangible loss 
of faith in professional judgnent--the kind 
which interprets and applies the available data 
to a real-life situation that cannot be 
described in quantitative terms--is perhaps the 
surest charge of non-professional practice 
leve':d against BLM managers. All range 
managers do well to remind themselves from t‘me 
to time that range management is much more of an 
art than a science and that, given the 
complexity of the biological systems with which 
we must deal, it will remain so. There is no 
substitute for professional judgment, founded 
in training, illuminated by experience, and 
tempered by common sense. That kind of 
judgnent, by the way, is legally defensible as 
well. Where BLM managers have gotten into 
trouble is not using professional judgment well. 





3. A kind of thinking.--The search for 
techniques and the loss of judgment have 
interacted to form a kind of bunker mentality-- 
an ‘us against them’ posture that has been 
ruinous of BLM standing. The posture has 
worked to isolate BLM from many sources of 
support on all sides of rangeland issues, often 
egregiously unnecessary loss. BLM managers 
must remember that in any fundamental sense, 
they do not manage resources per se but rather 
they manage people. As F. £&. Busby reminds us, 

















if we don't do the latter sufficiently well, 
there is no way to even approach the former. I 
am reminded of an example from my own state of 
Utah. Back in the days of SVIM, a BLM survey 
team drove day after day through a ranchyard on 
their way to and from the allotment they were 
surveying. Wever once did they stop to say 
hello or inform the rancher what they were 
doing, much less invite his presence or seek 
his assistance. This poisonous fruit spawned 
by this neglect did not become evident unti! 
much later, at a public hearing, when an 
embittered, hostile rancher could not even 
listen to, much less evaluate, the BLM 
proposal. The fact that the rancher could have 
Changed the human equation through his own 
action does not relieve the BLM crew chief of 
primary responsibility. I wonder if that crew 
chief ever knew how much his form of ‘bunker 
mentality’ damaged the BLM or how costly it was 
to public range management. The adversarial 
climate created by a bunker mentality is as 
hostile to professionalism as a Great Plains 
blizzard would be to a hot~-house flower. They 
simply cannot coexist. 


WHAT ARE SOME CURES? 


The definition of a professional has been, and 
will continue to be, open to debate. Don Dwyer, 
former head of the Range Science Department at 
Utah State University, has thought about the 
characteristics of a professional in some depth, 
and has developed a 15-point list defining a 
practicing professional. These are too extended 
to consider fully here, but some of the points 
are germane to our concern. 


The first characteristics on Dwyer’s list speaks 
to the overreliance on techniques. Simply put, 
professionals: 


~-Know what they don't know. 


Notice, there is no admonition about quantitativ< 
or even qualitative information here. Quite the 
contrary; professionals should, indeed must, avail 
themselves of all the information available 
bearing on a particular problem or point of 
decision, but must keep the line between what is 
known and unknown in clear focus at all times. 
Particularly, professionals do not try to stretch 
the known cover to cover the unknown through such 
subterfuges as undue extrapolation, refusal to 
consider possible compensating factors, or taking 
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refuge in data processing. For instance, Jens 
Jensen of the Utah State Office and I were 
recently ruminating on the regrettable tendency of 
many BLM managers to ascribe a truth walue to 
processed biological data it simply does not have. 
Computers can crank out analyses of numerical 
information in as many decimal points as desired, 
giving the appearance of precision that is 
seductive. But professionals must remember the 
nature of the input data. Computers may tell us 
that the proper grazing load for an allotment is 
98.5 AUMs, but we must remember the nature of the 
survey from which the input data was generated. 
Further, we must always remember that in a= 
biological system that is both complex and 
adaptable, the number may be no different in 
practical result than say, 88 AUMs or, for that 
matter 108 AUMs. What is the proper figure? That 
is something for professional judgnent to answer, 
which alone can consider the complex interactions 
of allotment characteristics, other uses and 
values, the variations of livestock numbers, class 
and season, and the myriad other factors that may 
be involved. The main thing to remember is that 
the computer has given us an indication of where 
the grazing use should be, another tool to be 
employed in a flexible consideration of the 
overall situation. 





As to the loss of faith in professional judgment, 
Dwyer posits several characters of a professional 
that are germane: 


--Can deal effectively with uncertainty, 


~-Can have ideas and written materials 
criticized without taking it personally, 


--Can keep personal opinions and bias at a 
minimum when not supported by sound evidence, 


--Is capable of compromise, 


--Can develop a set of alternative 
solutions--not just one. 


Professional judgment conducted under these 
guidelines stands the best chance of coming 
closest to the whole truth of a management 
situation on rangeland. For a simple 
reaffirmation of belief in the utility and 
necessity of judgment, note its wide practice by 
nearly everyone concerned with a range issue, and 
frequently not very well founded at that. That's 
where you come in: to render a professiona! 
judgment. Who is better qualified as a group 











than people holding professional degrees and 
having professional experience? 


Finally, I would add a character to Dwyer's list 
of professional characteristics that is an 
antidote to bunker mentality, to wit: 


--Knows how and continues to learn better how 
to deal with people. 


The study of dealing with people effectively 
should be a career-long pursuit of every BLM 
employee because ultimately one's facility at 
doing so will define, more properly, it can be 
practiced. The rules and elements of doing so 
exceed out present purview, but generally it can 
be thought of as developing es many points of 
human contact between you and those you work wi th 
as possible. This can range from a quiet coffee 
with a permittee to being a 4-H leader to helping 
with community projects to being a responsible 
member of the local service club. thing to 
develop human contacts beyond the strictly 
regulatory mode of BLM practices so that when 
disagreement comes, as inevitably as it must, it 
can be resolved on other bases and through lines 
of communication that the naked police venue. 


Probably, one of the best analogs to what | am 
urging here is found in medical practice. 
Consider the doctor's approach to your 
presentation of an aiiment. First you are pumped 
for background information and then the affected 
parts are checked with whatever diagnostic tools 
that seem appropriate, ranging from a tongue 
depressor to a cat scan. With the pertinent data 
marshalled (note that the data-gathering process 
is in direct relation to the severity of the 
trauma), the doctor then exercises a professional 


If the doctor was reasonably correct in data 
gathering, analysis and interpretation, and if the 
biological system at hand (you) doesn't behave or 
react in unpredictable ways, success is usually 
forthcoming. Sometimes the doctor misses a 
symptom or misinterprets its significance, 
sometimes misjudgnent occurs, sometimes the 
treatment is misapplied, sometimes constraints are 
met. Wone of this stops the practice of medicine. 
Good doctors try to profit from the experience, 
thereby becoming better doctors. Through it all, 
the essential operative element is the 
professional--the training, experience, and yes, 








t first on what is wrong with you, second 
on what the management program (treatment) should 
be, and third, on the overall! prognosis for 
recovery. This program is then carried out with 
varying degrees of efficiency, frequently under 
one or more monitoring schedules. All of this is 
communicated to you in some manner, varying with 
the individual doctor and situation. We tend to 
trust most the doctors we know best, or failing 
that, those who communicate with us most 
skillfully--the famous ‘bedside manner.’ And 
note that the doctor must operate under economic, 
social, cultural, and institutional constraints. 


judgments that make it al! possible. And the same 
distinguishing factors apply to the profession of 


range management. 


CONCLUS ION 


Can you do it? The answer is yes. There are 
about 120 professional range employees of the 
Bureau in this room. The combined weight of the 
accumulated training, experience, and knowledge 
here is almost tangible. Use it! The 
organization will be only as good as your 
collective strength properly applied. Seek out 
and analyze the appropriate data correctly, apply 
the result to the situation at hand and when you 
find it is insufficient, as inevitably it will 
be, exercise professional judgment, bringing al! 
of your training and experience to bear. And then 
communicate the results to the other players as 
honestly and sincerely as you can. Then remain 
resolute but open. You won't always be right but 
as @ professional you'll be closer to being right 
from day to day and situation to situation than 


anyone else. 


In the last analysis, the largest and most 
significant contribution to the management, 
productivity, and health of the public lands 
placed in your care must come from you--the range 
professionals. That is as it should be. 


May | express to you my personal thanks and those 
of other range professionals for your present and 
future effort. I will express that by a personal 
applause and invite you to join me in expressing 
to each other your appreciation and support. 
Stand up and clap. 











FINAL REPORT OF THE WORK GROUP ON: 
MONITORING POLICY 


Jens Jensen 
Work Group Chairman 


I. Issue 1 - Guidance for the Issuance of B. Recommended Actions - 


Decisions and Agreements following a grazing EIS 





or Resource Management Plan (RMP). 


A. Analysis - There is confusion surrounding 
the timeliness of issuing decisions and 
agreements following a grazing EIS or RM. 
Questions seem to rest on two points regarding 
decisions. The first point is: Is a decision 
necessary following a Range Program Summary 
(RPS), which will set forth a monitoring plan, 
layout specific goals and objectives and put the 
permittee or lessee on notice that adjustments 
in livestock use may be made following 5 years 
of monitoring studies? The decision may also 
discuss the management categories ("M", "I" or 
"C") in which the allotment has been designated. 
The second point in question arises in 
situations in which inadequate data is 
available, 5 years after the RPS has been 
issued, to determine a proper stocking level. 
This situation may arise because the studies 
have not been established for the full 5 years 
or the data is unreliable for one or a number of 
reasons. 


B. Recommended Action - Adopt the strategy 
illustrated in Figure | to comply with W.0. 
Instruction Memorandum 86-706 regarding the 
monitoring program and the issuance of 
Decisions and Agreements following an ROD/RPS. 





Il. Issue 2 - Monitoring Reports: Definitions 
and Requirements for Reportable Units. 


A. Analysis - The definition of a reportable 
unit and the time frame involved have created 
many real and/or perceived problems for offices 
responsible for reporting monitoring accomp! ish- 
ments. Definitions of reportable units have not 
been well understood by many employees. Field 
offices have consistently complained that 
frequent changes in the reporting of monitoring 
accomplishments have led to increased workloads, 
employee confusion and lowered morale and 
possible inconsistencies in information being 
reported. 
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III. 
changing allotment categories? 


1. Re-emphasize to field offices the 
national level reporting requirements, the 
rationale for making the reports (who uses 
and who requests) and make a management 
committment not to change the requirements or 
format without close consultation with field 
offices. 


2. Require State Directors to define report- 
able units and time frames for field offices. 


3. Clarify the reporting requirements 
definitions in the Fund Coding Handbook to be 
consistent with the national level reporting 
requirements in regard to studies actually 
completed during the report year. Ensure 
that Financial Management reports only 
include the studies accomplished during a 
year rather than showing the total allotments 
and acreages with established studies. 


Issue 3 - What is the process/rationale for 


A. Analysis - The purpose of categorization is 
to concentrate funding and on-the-ground manage- 
ment efforts on those allotments where grazing 
management is most needed. To assure that 
available funds and manpower are expended on 
those allotments with the highest priority and 
that the intensity of monitoring is consistent 
with its resource conflicts. 


B. Recommended Actions - 





1. Through the State Directors, establish 
minimum standards for monitoring “I", “M", & 
"C" category allotments. These standards 
should include procedures for prioritizing 
allotments for monitoring within the "I" 
Category. 


2. Washington Office should reemphasize that 
recategorization of allotments should be done 
only after monitoring studies show that 
resource conditions have changed and that 
based on the original categorization criteria 











ROD/ RPS 
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"I" CATEGORY ALLOTMENTS 





Within 2 years of ROD/RPS (X+2) 
Develop monitoring plan for Resource Area 
Initiate monitoring on all “I" allotments in accordance with State standards 


Within 5 years of ROD/RPS (X+5) 
(3 or more years of data collected) 
Monitoring studies show: 


Livestock adjustments or management Wo change in livestock use needed 

changes needed 

Issue RPS Update Issue RPS Update 

Get agreements or issue decisions Document files and/or inform 
operator that monitoring studies 

Implement necessary changes show mo change needed 


“M" CATEGORY ALLOTMENTS 





Within 2 years of ROD/RPS (x+2) 
Develop monitoring plan for Resource Area 
Initiate monitoring on all “M" allotments in accordance with State standards 


Within 5 years of ROD/RPS (X+5) 
(3 or more years of data collected) 
Monitoring studies show: 


Livestock adjustments or management No change in livestock use needed 

Changes needed 

Issue RPS spaate! Issue RPS Update 

Change allotment category if needed Document files and/or inform 
operator monitoring studies 

Get agreements or issue decisions show no change needed 


"C" CATEGORY ALLOTMENTS 





Within 2 years of ROD/RPS (xX+2) 
Develop monitoring plan for Resource Area 
Initiate monitoring studies in accordance with State standards 
as resource conflicts dictate 


Get agreements or issue decisions to make: 


1, changes as dictated by monitoring studies and resource conflicts 
2. changes in livestock use and/or management 


CONTINUE TO MONITOR ALL “M", “I" AND “C” ALLOTMENTS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
ESTABLISHED STANDARDS 


Figure 1. Strategy For Monitoring and Grazing Use Decisions. 











the allotment should now be in another 
category. 


a. Allotment name and number by category. 
b. Resource components to be monitored. 
Cc. Monitoring technique to be used. 

4. Brief description of the techniques or 
procedures to be followed. 

e. Frequency/interval for performing a 


I¥. Issue 4 - What can be done to build more 
accountability for completion of the monitoring 
committment into management? 


A. Analysis - Managers at al! levels may not be 
fully aware of the Bureau's committment to 
rangeland monitoring and the need for making 
management decisions based on the results of 
monitoring studies. 


B. Recommended Actions - 





1. Designate a Monitoring Coordinator at the 
State Office, District Office, and Resource 
Area level; this could be “dual hatted” with 
the SO or DO Range Conservationist. 


2. Conduct periodic Monitoring Reviews by 
the State Office and/or the District Office 
to assess monitoring implementation, inspect 
monitoring files for completeness, discuss 
interpretation and analysis of monitoring 
studies, and develop strategy for applying 
monitoring data in the decision-making 


v. 


given technique. 


Issue 5 - Monitoring Report Format 

A. Analysis - Managers at the Washington, 
State, and District offices al! need to know the 
progress being made toward meeting management 
objectives outlined in the planning and EIS 
process. Since reporting will be a continuous 
effort, we must have a standard format that wil! 
allow Districts to update the information 
required as changes occur. This data can be 
automated and be recalled quickly so requests 
for information can be responded to by District 
personne! without having to spend a lot of time 
compiling the data due to changing formats. 


B. Recommended Action - Adopt the format(s) 
for reporting monitoring progress as shown in 
Manual 4400.7 (Table 3) except revise the 
apparent trend as shown in Table 2. The 

















process. monitoring report formats should be placed in 
BLM Manual H-4420-1 (Rangeland Monitoring and 
3. Require that a Monitoring Plan be Evaluation). 
prepared for each land use plan area or 
Resource Area. The plan should include the 
following information as a minimum: 
Trend 
Allotment Tota) Apparent Monitored Unk nown 
Or Office Federal Acres Up Static Down Up Static Down Tota! Acres 





Table 2. 


Proposed Range Condition Reporting Table. 














FIWAL REPORT OF THE WORK GROUP OW: 
CORRELATING MONITORING TO LAND USE PLAN OBJECTIVES 


Larry Walker 
Work Group Chairman 


I. Introduction - The draft report identified 
five issues: 





- Lack of clearly defined objectives. 

~ Relating specific activity plan objectives 
to broad land-use plan objectives. 

- Setting measurable or observable objectives 
and monitoring those objectives. 

- Wo action. 

- Two monitoring priorities without enough 
Capability to do both. 


The work group did not address the issue of 
capability because that issue was more properly 
being addressed by the policy work group. 


The work group combined the first two issues. In 
retrospect, the first three issues can be 
combined. 


Il. Issue 1 -Setting and monitoring site 
specific objectives within the contest of the more 
generalized land-use plan objectives. 


A. Introduction - Offices have been 
experiencing some difficulty in bridging the gap 
from generalized land-use plan objectives to 
site specific objectives and monitoring. This 
appears to be more of a4 problem with RMPs than 
with MFPs. There was also considerable concern 
about areas that are not covered by activity 
plans. 





8. Analysis ~ The underlying issue appears to 
be managing and adapting to change. There did 
not appear to be auch of a problem in areas 
where the sequence of events was: 


1. Develop the MFP (relatively site 
specific). 


2. Develop the activity plan. 

3. Monitor the activity plan. 
This approach does not address areas that are 
not covered by activity plans, but the BLM hed 


little general guidance for such areas before 
1983. BLM Manual 1734.24 and 1734.25 address 


the coordination of monitoring with aultiple- 
use and activity plans. The statement in 
1734.25 that “The monitoring and evaluation plan 
may be included in an activity plan” (emphasis 
added) may have misled some to believe that 
these manual sections only apply to areas wi th 
activity pl ans. 


In 1984, BLM began phasing-over from MFPs to 
RMPs, and BLM Manuals 1611-1619 were released. 
RMPs prepared under this guidance are issue 
driven and in some aspects are less site 
specific than MFPs. This tended to exacerbate 
any real or perceived gap between the land-use 
plan and site specific objectives and 
monitoring. 


BLM Manuals 1620-1625 (11/14/86) were in the 
process of being distributed and were not 
available to the work group. These Manual 
sections provide supplemental program guidance 
that will substantially reduce the gap between 
land-use plan objectives and site specific 
objectives and monitoring. 


C. Recommended Actions - Adequate guidance now 
appears to be in place to “bridge the gap.” BLM 
Manuals 1620-1625 provide guidance that wil! 
improve the statement of objectives in land-use 
plans. 8LM Manual 1734 contains guidance on 
monitoring and evaluation plans that wil! 
complete the bridge and provide documentation 

of site specific objectives, monitoring 
techniques, and schedules. 





BLM Manual 1734.25 should be strengthened to 
make it clear that the acnitoring plan concept- 
wally precedes activity plans and is refined as 
appropriate following development of activity 
plans. A reference should be added in program 
specific manual sections that address monitoring 
plans (such as 4400.22) that reference the 
reader to the 1734 manual. 


Ill. Issue 2 ~ No action. 
A. Introduction - The draft report referenced a 


perception that there may be some reluctance to 
take action. 











8. Analysis - The work group felt that, to the 
extent « few managers may be reluctant to tate 
action, adequate procedures are in place such as 
functional evaluations, BOs, PIPRs. and so 
forth. 


The work group beliewed thet « fer more common 
situation may be thet 4 manager may be viewed a5 
reluctant to take action when, in fact, there fs 
not sdequate documentation to provide a basis 
for a decision. 


C. Recommended Action - Technical Reference 
4400-7, “Analysis, Interpretation, and 
Evaluation” provides guidance that facilitates 
adequate documentation for supporting a 
management decision. 





The work groups on Technica) Issues and 
Information and Education have devel oped 
recommendations for improving this technica! 
reference and providing training. Those 
recommendations are endorsed by this work group. 











FINAL REPORT OF THE WORK GROUP OW: 
CORRELATING MONITORIWG TO INVENTORY 


Donald Cain 


Work Group Chairman 


Il. Introduction - The Work Group met in Reno, 
Nevada Guring the week of November 17, 1986. 
Three major issues were identified and discussed 
in detail. Those issues are: 





A. The role or importance of the ecological 
site inventory is not recognized in the 
rangeland management program, especially as a 
component of moni toring. 


B. Many BLM employees do not understand the 
similarities between the Soil-Vegetation Inven- 
tory Method and the Ecological Site Inventory. 


C. Current rangeland reporting does not 
accurately portray the field situation. 


The following is a discussion of each issue, along 
with a set of recommendations aimed at resolving 
the issue. 


Il. Issue 1 - There is @ perception among 
employees that the Bureau does not recognize the 
role or importance of Ecological Site Inventory 
(ESI) data in the resource management program, 
specifically as a component of rangeland 

moni toring. 


A. Introduction - As a result of this 
perception, there is a lack of commitment and 
support dollars to complete ESI. A lack of 
inventory detracts from the quality of our 
monitoring efforts. In most cases, where 
inventories have been completed, they are not 
routinely used. 





8. Analysis ~ How could this happen? Because 
of the emphasis on planning, many emp) oyees 
consider inventory only to be needed for that 
effort. Also, because of short time frames for 
planning, some inventories were not completed to 
the minimum Bureau standards. 


When the Bureau issued direction that a one time 
inventory was inadequate for making adjustments 
in grazing use and that management decisions 
would be based on monitoring, the field 
perception seemed to evolve that inventory was 
not required or needed any longer. 


Although current BLM policy indicates the need 
and uses of inventory data, with the lack of 
commitment, no mandated direction, lack of 
accountability, and inadequate funding, BLM 
personnel continue to perceive no need for 
inventory and that it is not needed or would not 
be used in our management of the public lands. 
Also, we need to remember that FLPMA and PRIA 
require the Bureau to maintain a current 
inventory of the public rangeland. There is 
concern by some, that there is no policy 
requiring the use of inventory data. 


ESI is an essential multiple-use management 
tool. However, because of the lack of 
understanding or knowledge about it, the 
following points are listed: 


1. It is the basis for establishing 
resource capabilities and potentials. 


a. Documents a site's capability to 
produce different kinds, amounts, and 


proportions of vegetation. 


- Identifies ecological site and its 
present seral stage. 
- Identifies site potentials. 


b. Gives the manager a too! to identify 
resource problems and values. 


c. Helps identify areas capable of 
indicating measurable change. 


- Sites dominated by woody species(i.e., 
Pinyon-Juniper) are not likely to 
change with grazing. 

- Cheatgrass and some other annua! 
dominated communities are not likely 
to change with grazing, especially 
under certain climatic conditions. 

- Sites in late seral stages that can 
only be maintained or lowered in 
ecological status may not be 
indicative of activity plan objectives. 











4. Provides a basis for formulation of 
realistic management objectives within the 
capability of the site. Activity plas 
objectives must be attainable within the 
potential of the site and within a given 
time frame. 


e. Provides objective and quantitative 


documentation to support management 
actions. 


- Activity plan evaluations 

- Grazing decisions 

- Implementing activity plans 
~- Land use planning 

- Project development 


It provides baseline data for monitoring. 


a. Data needed for the identification and 
quantification of “important” sites. 


- Sites of significant size and 
distribution. 

- Sites of high productivity (diversity, 
quality and quantity of species) Tota! 
productivity, f.e. meadows, riparian 
areas 

- Forage production by species 

- Sites with unique values: 

Threatened and Endangered Species 
Fragile Soils 

Areas of Critical Environmental Concern 
Research Natura! Areas 

Wilderness Study Areas 


b. Data useful in locating key areas that 
are in fact "representative". 


- Provides criteria for stratification 

- Range site 

- Condition class 

- Present vegetation (vegetation type) 
within condition class 

~ Similarity and variability «(thin 
strata 

- Provides credibility for key area 
concept through documentation 
(inventory) 


c. Baseline data from which to measure 
changes. 


- Key #rea objectives 
~ Activity plan objectives 
- Land use plan objectives 
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6. Baseline data useful in geographically 
Gelineating use areas for liwestock and 
wildlife by range site and condition 
class. 


- Present vegetation 

- Slope/aspect 

- Stoniness, Rock Outcrop, etc. 
- Elevation 


e. Data thet can serve as 2 Common frame 
of reference between resource specialists 
and agenc’ es. 


- Common Lerminology 
- Stancardized techniques 
~ Data sharing 


3. It ts the basis for predicting or 
extrapolating the results of management 
alternatives, research applications, and 
monitoring data between similar sites. For 
example: 


~ Conversion in kind of livestock 

~ Grazing systems 

- Season of use 

- Range improvements 

~ Designation of critical or crucial 
wildlife habitats 

~ Predicts effects of prescribed fire 

— Used to assess need for fire 
rehabilitation 

- Predicts probabilities for success of 
rangeland seeding 

- Effects detected on key areas can be 
expected to be similar throughout « 
stratum 


4. It provides data useful in the objective 
categorization of allotments through 
identification of: 


- Seral stages 

Potential productivity 
Overall! allotment condition 
- Resource problems 


5. Provides a consistent data base for 
required rangeland condition reporting 
systems (Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act and Public Rangelands Improvement Act). 














C. Recommended Actions - 





1. Reaffirm the Bureau's goa) of completing 
ES!. Place geater emphasis on the 
relationship and importance of ES! data to 
effective rangeland monitoring. 


2. Strengthen policy: 


&. Require adherence to sinimum standards 
for ESI by all field offices. Stress the 
flexibility awaflable to field managers 
to supplement the winiaum data with other 
Gata necessary for local planning and 
decision-making. 


b. Require managers to make long-ters 
Commitment to finwentory as a baseline for 
monitoring and other management 
activities. 


c. Stress that there wil! be no new plan- 
ning starts inwolwing renewable resources 
without winimus standard inventory (€S1). 


3. Encourage State Directors to assure that 
minimum standards are being met and that 


inventories are correlated among district and 


between states. 


4. Address importance of inventory in a 
Rangeland Monitoring Handbook . 


5. Prepare a Technical Reference on the 
concepts and role of ESI in the rangeland 


management program. 


6. Train mnagers, range conservationists, 
wildlife biologists, and others on how to 
wse ESI data. 


7. Include qultiple resource input when pre- 
planning for inventories to ensure that the 
product is of the greatest possible benefit. 
WO Budget and procedure! directives should 
continue to recognize the multiple resource 
needs for ES] and encourage State Directors 
to fund ESI from benefitting activities. 


8. Strive for a logica) approach to 
inventory by conducting ESI after or 
concurrently with a sotls inventory 
correlated to ecological sites. 


Ill. Isswe 2 ~- Bureaw employees need to under- 


stand the similarities and differences between the 


Soil Vegetation Inventory Method (S¥IM) and the 
Ecological Site Inwentory (ESI) and their value 
to soni toring. 


A. Introduction - Some managers and field 
people do not recognize the similarities and 
differences of Gata requirements for these teo 
methods. This becomes obwiows when we find out 
that some inventories (E51) are being conducted 
without collecting wegetation air dry production 
Gata. This aust heave been the conclusion that 
some personne! drew from WO Instruction Memo 

No. 63-340 that archived some SVIM reports and 
stated that the computer allocation program 
(Administrative Report) was no longer available; 
the data should not be used to establish initia! 
stocking rates or for any related use; and would 
not have grazing decisions based on SVIM grazing 
capecity estimates or forage allocation print- 
outs. This memorandum pointed owt that existing 
SVIM data may be used to determine ecological 
range condition, and also that the Range Sites 
Inventory Method outlined in the Sof! 
Conservation Service National Range Handbook was 
adopted as an approved Bureau inventory method. 





B. Analysis ~ The effect of this misunder- 
standing is that, in some cases, we are spending 
inventory dollars and ere not getting the 
minimum amount (e.9., production air dry weight) 
of data needed for an adequate vegetation base- 
line. Species composition by air dry weight fs 
needed (and is the BLM standard) to identify 
potential (ecological site), sera! stage 
(ecological status), and to delineate present 
plant community. 


The most significant difference between these 
two inventory methods was the overal! concept or 
their intended product (Figure 1). The concept 
for SVIM was that data would be gathered to the 
extent of accomplishing detailed activity 
planning with a capability of being able to make 
forage allocations. The concept for ES! was to 
adopt an accepted inventory method which would 
direct the collection of baseline data for 
planning and monitoring, but not attempting 
forage allocations. 


As Figure | indicates, there are important 
similarities between the two methodologies 
dispelling the widespread contention that the 
Bureau is always changing inventory methods. 
These similarities enable the conversion of SyIM 
data to the Inventory Data System (105) on many 
previous inventories. 














Purpose of data was allocation of forage. 


Purpose is baseline data. 














Order 3 Soil Survey. Same . 
Range Site/Ecological Site concept. Same. 
Comfition - Present community. Same. 
Production & Species composition Same. 


by (air-dry wt.). 





Clipping (overhang) vegetation 
that is only within plot. 


Clipping al] rooted vegetation in plot. 





Required actual clipping for production 
data on each stratus. 


Allows ocular weight estimates 
calibrated by clipping. 





Characterization required 
(age, form, density). 


Characterization not required 
but allowed, if needed. 





Phenology, utilization, climatic 
adjustment factors used. 
Air dry weight correction factors 
calculated in computer. 


Adjustment factors taken into account 
when recording on SCS Form 417. 

Wo utilization factor used. 

No climate adjustment factor. 





Wo check can be made unt!) after 
computer calculations. 


Gross errors can be detected in field. 





identified as new “Bureau” inventory procedure 


rather than established procedure. 


Long-standing Soil Conservation Service 
procedure. 





Contains allocation parameters, ¢.g., suitability, 
proper use factors and Forage Requirement (1bs.) 


Wo allocation parameters. 





Computer calculated condition class. 


Condition or seral stage determined 
in field. 





Figure 1}. Similarities and Differences Between SVIM and ESI. 














Again, the Gocumentation of wegetation species 
Composition by weight, total wegetation 
production per acre, ecological site 
identification mumber, and ecological status, 
as prescribed by BLM Handbook #-4410-!, 
constitutes the BLM's minimum standards for « 
wegetation data bese. 


Of the 60 SVIM inventories on the DPS 8/70, 35 
had adequate miniaum data for conversion to ESI, 
and subsequent storage in IDS for query 
retrieval. This was accomlished in FY 66. The 
remaining 25 inventories do not have adequate 
Gata to allow for conversion to ESI under the 
existing software. There are also an unknown 
number of SVIM and Ecological Site Inventories 
currently not in ADP and therefore, not readily 
available for field use. This represents a 
multi-aillion dollar investment of public funds. 


C. Recomended Actions - 





}. Take fmmediate steps to make a)! 
personne! involved in ESI knowledgeable of 
the procedures explained in the SCS Nationa! 
Range Handbook of 1976 as supplemented by 
H-4410-1 and the User Guide for Inventory 
Data System (10S) identifying the minimus 
Gata needed for this ADP data storage and 
retrieval systen. 


2. Require managers to adhere to the aininus 
inventory standards so that the siniaua 
specified data needed as a baseline for 
planning and monitoring can be consistently 
collected and documented. 


3. Reaffirm policy in BLM Manual 4400 - “it 
is the continuing policy of the BLM to con- 
duct baseline rangeland inventories giving 
priority to areas where the greatest need 
exists.” 


4. Review existing inventory data (SVIM and 
ESI) to determine whether or not they mect 
the minimum IDS standards for ESI and to 
assess their potential utility to monitoring. 


5. Evaluate the 25 unconverted inventories 
and identify the requirements to bring thes 
up to ESI/IDS standards for conversion. 
Those remaining unconverted should be stored 
in a different data base if possible. 


6. Instruct the Serwice Center to 
investigate the feasibility of Geweloping an 
ADP program for storage of unconverted 
inventory Gata in a usvle fashion. 


Isswe 3 - Current rangeland reporting does 


not accurately portray che field range condition 


situation. 


Severe!) types of Geta (from range 


condition reports ower the years) have been wixed 
by BLM and others into one Gata set. 


A. 


Analysis 


1. Large percentage of reported acres are 
est imates. 


2. Gur credibility with the public is 
further compromised by reporting the 
condition of uninventoried acres as 
estimates. 


3. Condition classes used in reporting now 
do not consistently reflect our management 
successes or failures. There is no way of 
comparing condition data to historical and 
current land use plan objectives. 


4. Technical and procedura) problems may be 
causing the public and BLM personne! to 
misinterpret range condition information. 


5. Different condition classifications are 
being mixed for reporting purposes, e@.9., 
livestock forage condition vs. ecologica! 
status, etc. 


Recommended Actions 





1. Proceed with efforts to revise 
“condition” reporting procedures to make 
them objective oriented. 











FINAL REPORT OF THE WORK GROUP ON: 
TECHNICAL ISSUES IN MONITORING AND i NVENTORY 


John Wil loughby 
Work Group Chairmae 


I. Introduction - The technical aspects of 
rangeland monitoring are of vital importance to 
the success of BLM's monitoring efforts. 
Decisions on the management of livestock grazing 
must be based on the most accurate and reliable 
data available. In collecting such data range 
professionals must be familiar with the methods 
available, the purposes for which each «ethod is 
used, and the benefits and limitations of each 
method. Range professionals must be able to 
successfully design studies that will result in 
accurate assessments of progress toward meeting 
objectives. They must also be able to analyze 
and interpret the data collected. Finally, they 
must be able, using al! sources of information and 
input from other BLM specialists, livestock 
operators, and others with pertinent knowledge, 
to evaluate progress made toward meeting 
objectives on particular allotments. 





The ability of BLM's range professionals to do 
these things depends upon adequate technology 
transfer. The Technical Reference Series is a 
major and successful component of this. Training 
and information sharing are equally important; 
these, however, have not been given the attention 
they deserve. 


Successful monitoring requires that individuals 
responsible for conducting studies recognize the 
importance of such studies. The motivation of 
many range professionals to carry out such studies 
is lacking. 


Issues relative to motivation, training, and 
information sharing are more the domain of other 
work groups and will not be covered in detail 
here. It must be recognized, however, that the 
ability of BLM professionals to arrive at 
technically sound conclusions hinges on these 
factors. 





The Technical Issues Work group was originally 
assigned the following six issues: 


A. Review the 4400 Technical Reference Series 
and offer recommendations for new or needed 
TR's. 
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B. Thoroughly discuss the Analysis, 
Interpretation, and Evaluation process and its 
relationship to grazing decisions. 


C. What are the appropriate levels (intensity 
and frequency) of monitoring on M, I, C 
allotments? 


D. Should BLM studies be on all species 
(ecosystem/multiple use concept) or just key 
forage species? 


E. Can field notes be the basis for a decision? 
(professional judgment). 


F. Is the “Key Use Area” concept valid with 
short duration/deferred systems with grazing 
dates changing every year? 


The following additional issues were added before 
or during our pre-workshop meeting held December 
9-12, 1986: 


A. Is there a pressing need for a Technica) 
Reference on cl imate/weather? 


B. What are appropriate levels of monitoring 
(intensity, frequency) on crested wheatgrass 
seedings? 


C. Are studies to determine condition and trend 
appropriate on ephemeral rangelands? On 
Mediterranean annual rangelands? On cheatgrass 
rangelands? 


D. How much time and money should be devoted 
to updating and revising Soil Conservation 
Service site guides? What priority should this 
have in the range program? 


E. What can be done to improve technica) 
training and knowledge transfer relative to 
moni toring? 


F. How can we increase the level of motivation 
of range specialists to perform monitoring 
studies? 














The work group decided that sever?’ of these 
issues are not in fact separate and could be 
combined with others. This consolidation resulted 
in five major issues. These six issues, ranked in 
priority order (with number 1 the highest 
priority) are as follows: 


A. The role of Analysis, Interpretation, and 
Evaluation in relation to the grazing decision 
process is not clearly understood. 


B. What are the minimum acceptable levels 
(intensity and frequency) of monitoring on M, I, 
and C allotments? 


C. Review the 4400 Technical Reference Series 
and offer recommendations on additional needs. 


D. There is currently some confusion regarding 
the concepts of key area and key species. 


E. Can thorough field notes alone be the basis 
for a decision? 


An additional issue was added during the meeting 
of the entire Technical Issues Work Group at the 
monitoring workshop: 


F. Managers do not currently have sufficient 
flexibility to determine the methodology to be 
used in conducting ecological site inventories 
and determining ecological status. 


These six issues will be addressed and analyzed 
in turn. 


Il. Issue 1 ~ The role of Analysis, 
Interpretation and Evaluation in relation to the 
grazing decision process is not clearly 
understood. 


A. Introduction - Technical Reference 4400-7 
was developed as a guide for field offices to 
use when completing allotment evaluations. This 
guidance has been used in the grazing decision 
process. However, feedback from the states 
indicate that many range specialists are not 
sure how to use monitoring data to assess 
progress toward meeting land use plan 

objectives and to arrive at stocking rates. 





B. Analysis - The main purpose of a grazing 
decision is to correct a specific problem or 
problems with a resource on the ground. In 
order to issue a good decision, good data mst 
be collected to show the need for and document 


any action. A most important part of this 
process is to carefully analyze, interpret, and 
evaluate the data to determine if proper manage- 
ment has been taking place or if management must 
be changed, in which case a decision must be 
issued to take some action to improve resource 
conditions. 


The present TR 4400-7 guidance does not 
adequately address the situation when difficult 
decisions must be issued making downward 
adjustments. Someone with hundreds of 
photographs has little or no guidance except to 
say that they should be filed in some folder. 
It discusses climate but falls short of how to 
factor this extremely important variable into 
the final stocking rate or land use decision 
objective. The Sneva-Hyder climatic factor is 
mentioned in TR 4400-7, but users are not 
cautioned that this is only valid in 
southeastern Oregon. Although the various 
utilization formulas are a guide to determine 
stocking rate, range specialists should be 
cautioned not to depend only on these formulas. 


At the end of the AIE process there is no 
example of a follow-up section for the menager 
to complete to show there has been some review 
and implementation of changes proposed in the 
evaluation. There has to be accountability by 
someone that the work necessary to improve 
management on the ground has been completed. 


C. Alternatives - 





1. Use only professional judgment. This 
alternative would save some time and money up 
front, but the end result would be fewer 
changes on the ground and more time spent in 
working up appeals and hearings information. 


2. Wo change in existing guidance. Let each 
state do its own thing. 


3. Use the AIE Technical Reference and 
update the document where guidance is 
lacking. This alternative will best meet the 
Bureau's objectives. 


D. Recommended Actions - The committee 
recommends that range specialists continue to 
use the AIE TR and that it be supplemented or 
updated to stress and include the following 
items to help make better decisions. 

















1. Current feeling is that objectives for 
monitoring and AIE are only for A@s. This 
fis mot the case. Objectives can be in land 
use plans, RPS‘s, monitoring plans, or on key 
management areas. This should be emphasized 
along with the fact that AIE should take 
place on all allotments, with or without 
AMPs. 


2. The utilization formulas are a good too! 
to use as a starting poirt to develop 
stocking rates. However, the TR should 
include some discussion on the fact that 
specialists are not to become dependent only 
on the formulas. Other data such as trend 
photographs, etc., should also be used to 
develop stocking rates. 


3. Climate is one of the major factors in 
the AIE process. Since weather is so 
variable and significantly influences range- 
land condition and trend, a new TR on climate 
and weather should be completed to give 

field offices guidance in gathering and 
interpreting these important data. 


4. Guidance on how to use and interpret 
photographs in the decision process needs to 
be added to the TR. The method used in the 
Vale District should be included as an 


example. 


5. Continue to stress that good AIE 
requires a high level of interdisciplinary 
coordination and review to help make 
difficult recommendations for management 
decisions. 


6. The TR needs to be expanded to include a 
follow-up section on management review and an 
implementation schedule for recommendations 
and decisions. 


7. The TR should include more examples of 
how to display data. A spreadsheet used in 
the Gila Resource Area should be included as 
an example. 


8. The TR should emphasize the importance of 
field notes and documented observations of 
ranchers and others regarding weather. 
Especially useful are those taken quarterly. 


9. The TR should include examples on the 
use of task forces consisting of represent- 
atives of BLM, appropriate State and other 


Federal agencies, universities, Extension 
Service, and other interested parties in the 
development of monitoring methods and in 
analysis, interpretation, and evaluation. 
The experience of Nevada and New Mexico are 


good examples. 


E. Action Schedule - With the emphasis that is 
currently being placed on monitoring and issuing 
decisions, TR 4400-7 should be updated by the 
end of calendar year 1987. 





Ill. Issue 2 - What are the minimum acceptable 
levels (intensity and frequency) of monitoring on 
M, I, and C allotments? 


A. Introduction - Appropriate levels (intensity 
and frequency) of monitoring have not been 
established on a Bureauwide basis. Recent 
instruction in IM No. 86-706 directs each state 
to establish minimum acceptable levels of 
monitoring; however, a coordinated Bureauwide 
approach has not been initiated at this time. 





Appropriate levels of monitoring need to be 
defined so BLM will have adequate data available 
to identify when a change in management is 
needed and to supply adequate support that wil! 
uphold an administrative decision for a change 


in management. 


B. Analysis - Funding for BLM's grazing manage- 
ment program has been declining over the past 
several years while at the same time new issues 
and demands have been placed on this program. 
These demands have limited our capabilities to 
do a complete job of managing the resource. 


Intensity and frequency of gathering monitoring 
data have been looked upon largely in relation 
to BLM's funding and manpower or its “ability to 
get the job done.” Determining how much data 
should be collected, and how often, is just as 
critical as choosing the methods used to 
collect the data. 


Through the land use planning/RPS process, BLM 
has applied the selective management approach 
(categorization) to a1) allotments. This 
approach prioritized allotments according to 
management needs into (1) Improve, (M) Maintain, 
and (C) Custodial categories. The extent of 
resource deterioration, value of the resource, 
and level of associated controversy indicate 
the degree of emphasis to be placed on our 
management of each allotment. This relates to 














monitoring in terms of quality, quantity, and 
timeliness of data collection. 


Washington IM Wo. 86-706 (Sept. 23, 1986) 
States: “Our monitoring objectives are to 
gather adequate data on all “I" and “M" category 
allotments to determine the effects of manage- 
ment actions on the rangeland resources and to 
provide quantifiable data needed to support 
management decisions.” Also: “The frequency 
and intensity of data collection will wary with 
allotment category as well as among a) lotments 
in the same category. BLM Manual 1734 requires 
that monitoring be conducted at a level 
commensurate with the resource values, 
conflicts, and level of planned management-- 
unnecessary data collection and analysis will 
be avoided.” 


The memorandum (86-706) directs each state to 
establish its own minimum monitoring standards. 
Bureauwide standards seem to be a more reason- 
able approach to assure we have a better 
balanced, uniform approach to our effort. The 
minimum monitoring levels proposed below take 
into consideration the fact that most management 
actions currently taken by BLM are on critical 
"I" allotments where downward adjustments in 
livestock numbers and/or changes in season of 
use are required. Few of these actions can be 
initiated without protests and appeals from the 


different intensities and frequencies require 
different levels of manpower; and (3) some 
states meeting monitoring commitments and 
others not due to differences in intensity of 


monitoring and manpower. 


2. Adopt minimum monitoring levels (proposed 
in Table 1) on a Bureauwide basis. This 
approach would ensure each state is 
monitoring at the same level, resulting in 
consistent documentation to back decisions, 
uniform costs for monitoring, and a higher 
degree of credibility. Add minimum 
monitoring levels for soils, to be developed 
later by a team that includes soil scientists 
and hydrologists. 


3. Do not adopt the minimum monitoring 
levels proposed in Table 1, but place then in 
TR 4400-1, Planning for Monitoring, as an 
example of standards that can be adopted by 
individual states. Include example minimum 
monitoring levels for soils. 


D. Recommended Action - Alternative 2 is 
preferred. Implement and follow the Bureauwi de 
minimum monitoring levels outlined in Table 1. 
If the decision is not to adopt the preferred 
alternative, the Work Group recommends that 
Alternative 3 be adopted. 





affected users. In these situations it is lv. Isswe 3 - Review the 4400 Technical Reference 
essential we have adequate data to (1) identify Series and offer recommendations on additional 
the action needed and (2) support the corrective needs. 


action in a hearing. 


On less intensively managed allotments where 
less controversy and fewer problems exist, we 
still need to gather enough quality monitoring 
data to assess progress and make necessary 
adjustments to ensure resource objectives are 
being met. 


C. Alternatives 





1. Continue present direction as given in IM 
No. 86-706. Each State is to determine 
minimum monitoring standards, including 
method, frequency, and intensity of data 
collection. This approach would result in 
inconsistent levels (intensity and frequency 
of monitoring) Bureauwide and could result in 
(1) some States winning court cases based on 
their monitoring data and other states not; 
(2) iabalance in workload and cost of 
monitoring from state to state because 


A. Introduction - The Technical Reference 
Series (TRS) was developed to provide the range 
professional with state-of-the-art guidance on 
the technical aspects involved in the moni toring 
process. The TRS can supplement the 
professional's existing knowledge as well as 
provide new ideas and information which can be 
applied to the monitoring process. It is 
important to stress: 1) that Technical 
References are a set of reference documents; 2) 
that Technical References do not set monitoring 
policy; and 3) that the professional is not 
restricted to using only what is printed in the 
TRS. However, the TRS should be as complete and 
comprehensive as possible so it will be used, 
and, therefore, additions and changes to the TRS 
need to be part of an on-going process (with 
input from field professionals). 











B. Analysis - The existing TRS has become an 
important too) to the professional involved in 
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Range Type Study — . Cc 
PURO wei Actual Use (Licemed use) 
RANGE AMD -Intens ity By se! lotment As needed 
Frequency Annwe) ly As needed 
Util ization 
Mapping Upon study estab) (shment, As needed AS needed 
prior to M®. and as 
needed thereafter 
Methods Locally determined Apperent uti lizetion Apparent utilization 
-Frequency Annus! ly or twery 5 years twery 10 years 
bienntally 
Wea ther WOM WOM woas 
— — eee eee eee ee eee Additional as needed ~~ ~~ + ee ee ee eww ee 
(Higher priority sllotments wil! generally require gore intensive dete) 
Trend 
Methods Phote point + locally Proto point Apparent 
Getermined quantitative 
study 
-Intens {ty 1/pesture 1/pasture wa 
Frequency 5 yeers 10 yeers 10 yeers 
(+ Apparent trend 
every 5 yeers) 
“All spectes or 2 + et ww we All spectes wpon establishment; al) - - « « « ~ wa 
bey spectes? or bey spectes thereafter as needed 
Condition 
—Metnuts es! ts! ts! 
‘Frequency «++ + # ##-* Pilenning cycle or 1f evaluation indicates change in condition ~- ~~ - «+ - - 
Actual Use Licensed Use 
- Intensity By 2) lotment As needed 
Frequency Annually 5 years 10 years 
Util tization 
-Mape ing Ac needed As needed As needed 
Methods Locally determ! ned Apparent Apparent 
Frequency Annually with 5 Yeers 10 Years 
decision process 
Wee ther WOM WOM WOM 
weee¢ &# # # # # }3}Q}#«-## ## eee eee eee eeeee Photo point «+++ + + ee He eee eee 
Porege Condition « «++ +e eee eee wee Planning or ewalwation cycle «+ «+ «+ «+ + © ee wee we eee 
MEDI TERRAWEAN Actual Use As needed As needed As needed 
Utilization i HHO! Wo minima standards «© «© + © ee ee eee eee 
RANGELAND (CA) Weather woe WOAA WOAA 
Trreee¢ ßö222 Wo minimum standards «© «© © 2222 
Condi tion Based on sol! protection, presence of persistent undesirable plants, etc. 
“see ee eee eee eee fSi for any perennial components « « «+ + es eee ee wee 
Actual Use Licensed Use 
- Intensity Cy a) lotment As needed 
Frequency Annually As needed As needed 
Wttitzetion iH HH Wo mintmum standards «© ~~ + ee 222 
Weather wOee woAa Woke 
Trend 
Metots lH HHH Locally Getermined « «© « ee eee wee Apparent 
- lntensity 1 /pasture 1/pasture 
-Frequency 10 years 10 years 10 yeers 
“se e* ~ (+ Apparent trend every 5 years). «~~ + + ~ 
Condi tion 
te thods tsi ts! ts! 
‘Prequenty «++ # #88 sss ee ee ee Planning or evaluation cycle « «+ «+ «eee ee eee ee 


Vy mote: These represent minimus standards. It fs expected that bigher priority I allotments 
will require gore Intensive end gore frequent monitoring. 


Table |. Proposed BLM winimus monitoring levels. 
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the monitoring process. However, field and 
staff personne! hawe identified the need for: 

1) further refinement of some issues; 2) 
expanded scope of coverage to include additional 
areas of interest or concern; 3) new Technical 
References for areas where current knowledge is 
limited or lacking; and 4) technical training to 
accompany the use of new and existing Technical 
References. Current deficiencies in these areas 
result in: 1) reduced effectiveness of the 
monitoring process if al] attributes are not 
considered or considered ly; 2) reduced 
Bureauwide consistency in the monitoring 
process; and 3) reduced effectiveness of the TRS 
if needed training does not accompany its use. 


C. Alternatives 





1. Add additional technical references to 
tne Technical Reference Series and update 
existing Technical References to make them as 
functionable and usable as possible, with 
supplemental training where needed. Revise 
or add handbooks as needed. 


2. Wo action: Leave the TRS in their 
present form and context. 


D. Recommended Action and Implementation 
Schedule ~- Alternative | is the preferred 
alternative. Table 2 shows the recommended 
actions and a proposed schedule for completing 
them. 





Issue 4 ~- There is currently some confusion 
regarding the concepts of key area and key 
species. 


A. Introduction and Analysis - Key area and key 
species concepts were developed to simplify 
monitoring procedures for practical application. 
Some degree of confusion exists regarding these 
concepts. Examples follow. 





The difference between key area and key manage- 
ment area is often not appreciated. Definitions 
for each, as given on page 41 of the AIE 
Technical Reference (TR 4400-7) are as follows: 


key area: a relatively smal! portion of a 
rangeland selected because of its location, 
use, Or grazing value as an area on which to 
monitor the effects of grazing use. It is 


assumed that key areas, if properly selected, 
will reflect the effects of current grazing 





management over all or a part of a pasture, 
allotment, or other grazing writ. 


management area: an area of land that 
influences or limits the management 
opportunities of the land surrounding it. 
Key management area may be synonymous wi th 
key eres. 





The difference between these two concepts is 
best illustrated by an example. in a given 
pasture two key areas are established, one in a 
riparian area and the other on adjacent uplands. 
Objectives for the pasture prescribe a certain 
level of utilization on key species within the 
riparian key area. Thus, because it limits the 
management opportunities the riparian key area 
is the key management area of the pasture. The 
upland key area will also be monitored, since 
another objective is to increase utilization on 
uplands. Although it is representative of other 
uplands in the pasture, the upland key area is 
not a key management area because it does not 
limit the management opportunities of the land 
surrounding it. Similar confusion exists 
relative to the key species concept. It is a 
commonly held belief that key species must be 
forage species. This is not the case. Al though 
in many instances a key species will be a forage 
species, there are other cases where the key 
species may be a important nonforage species or 
a species important for reasons other than live- 
stock forage (see key species definition in the 
AIE Technical Reference, TR 4400-7, page 41). 
For example, a key species may be an important 
riparian species or a species important for 
wildlife cover. It could even be a rare plant 
species when objectives set utilization levels 
for that species. 


Another source of confusion revolves around the 
question of when it is appropriate to study only 
key species and when al! species should be the 
focus of monitoring studies. There is 
insufficient guidance to assist the field in 
making these determinations. 


B. Alternatives 





1. Wo action. Continue current guidance as 
is. 


2. Amend the Technical Reference Series to 
provide better explanations of the key area 
and key species concepts. Include examples 
on the use of key areas and key management 











Recommended Action 


Proposed 
Completion Date 


Responsibility 





1. Climate/Weather TR - draft out 
2. Statistics TR - draft out 

3. Riparian TR - field review 

4. Utilization TR (TR 4400-3) - 

Revise as follows: 

a. Mulch wget. section for 
Mediterranean annuals 

b. Pros/Coms of utilization studies at 
seed shatter vs. end of grazing year 

c. Discuss spring grazing pct. util. vs 
pct. util. of tote! forage produced 

é. Discuss differentiating util. - 
livestock ws big game ws rodents, etc 

5. AIE TR (TR 4400-7) - 

Refine whole TR and specifically 

the following: 

a. Add section on evaluation of photographs 

b. Add actions taken & nerratives 
to Illus. #14 (p. 36) 

6. Planning for Monitoring TR (TR 4400-1) 

a. Emphasize evaluation of study design to 
see if data collected will show if 
management objectives are being met. 

db. Improve discussion on the use of the 
entire Technical Reference Series. 

Cc. Emphasize the fact that TR 4400-7 needs 
to be reviewed at the time monitoring 
studies are planned. 

7, All TR's ~ expand introduction sections 
8. Range Handbooks - Revise or add: 

a. Inventory section - Bureau concepts 
and philosophy, uses and values of 
ESI, RVR's, ecological status 
in management 

b. Range condition and measurement section 

c. Suitability section - what to 
consider, general discussion 

4d. Categorization (Mm, I, C) section 

¢. New Glossary of Terms (with SRM review) 

9. Technical Training 
How ~- &. Bureauwide training 
db. Local level training 

What - a. TR's ~ riparian, statistics, 

cl imate /wea ther 

d. Range - photography, 
computers, graphics, 
plant taxonomy 

c. Crosstraining - soils, 
hy@rology 


tor ‘67 
EY ‘67 
tor ‘87 
tor ‘88 


EOY ‘88 


WO & Utah SO 
osc 


w/input from CA 
and others 


With input from 
all states 


prc 
w0/0SC /S0/00 


Table 2. Technical References- Recommended Actions and Schedule 
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areas, emphasize the fact that key species 
need not be forage species, and discuss the 
pros and cons of studying al! species, key 
species, or a combination of both. 


C. Recomended Action - Alternative 2 is the 
preferred alternative. 





VI. Isswe 5 - Can thorough field notes alone be 
the basis for a decision? 


A. Introduction - It has been suggested that 
field notes alone can be used in the absence of 
quantitative monitoring data to arrive at 
decisions. For the purposes of this discussion, 
field notes are considered to be “documented 
professional judgeent.“ They differ from a 
diary in that the latter is something the range 
professional keeps with him/her. Field notes, 
on the other hand, though they may duplicate 
diary entries, are placed in an allotment file. 
They represent the situaticn at a given point in 
time as observed by the range professional. To 
be most useful they should be relatively 
thorough in content and can contain observations 
on apparent trend, utilization, livestock 
numbers and distribution, weather, soi! 
moisture, and other attributes of a particular 
allotment. 





8. Analysis ~ A distinction must be made 
between the types of decisions that might be 
implemented in the management of | ives tock 
grazing. For purposes of analysis three types 
of decisions can be recognized: 1) decisions 
that no change in management is necessary; 2) 
decisions to make a change in livestock manage- 
ment other than an adjustment in stocking rate; 
and 3) decisions to make an adjustment in 
stocking rate. The first type of decision does 
not require issuance of a grazing decision; the 
other two types do. 


Information needs vary by type of decision and 
level of controversy. Field notes by themselves 
can be used as a basis for the first type of 
decision (no change). They can be used alone to 
support the second type of decision (changes 
other than adjustments in stocking rate), at 
least when the level of controversy is low. They 
can very seldom (if ever) be used alone as the 
basis for the third type of decision (adjustment 
ta stocking rate). "he reason for this is that 
decisions to adjust stocking rates require that 
the range manager know that an adjustment is 
necessary and what the magnitude of the 
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adjustment should be. Field notes alone may 
certainly tell the manager an adjustment is 
necessary. They cannot, however, quantify the 
level of adjustment needed. To reach that 
conclusion (f.e., to determine the actual number 
of AUMs to increase or decrease) requires 
quantitative data. 


C. Alternatives 





1. Use field notes alone wherever possible 

to make necessary decisions. Do not collect 
monitoring data except where adjustments of 

stocking rates appear to be necessary. 


2. Use field notes: 1) on lower priority 
(C and some M) allotments where no intensive 
monitoring studies are established to 
indicate when such studies may be necessary 
or to document that no change in management 
is required; and 2) on higher priority (1 
and M) allotments as a supplement to 
intensive monitoring studies. Collect 
monitoring data on higher priority allotments 
not merely to adjust stocking rates but to 
evaluate progress made toward meeting al lot- 
ment objectives and to support decisions to 
make changes in grazing management. Discuss 
this in the Technical Reference Series. 


D. Recommended Actions - Alternative 2 is the 
preferred alternative. Personne! should keep 
diaries and take thorough field notes. Field 
notes must be kept in allotment files and should 
state, as clearly and succinctly as possible, 
the individual's observations at a particular 
point in time. Such notes should not be the 
responsibility of only range conservationists. 
servations of al! other resource specialists 
pertaining to a particular allotment should be 
kept in that allotment's file, at least to the 
extent such observations are relevant to grazing 
management. Field notes can include comments 

on the operator's actions but should avoid any 
reference to his or.her personality. 





On allotments where intensive monitoring studies 
have not been established, field notes should be 
used to indicate when intensive studies should 
be initiated or as documentation that no change 
in management is necessary. On allotments with 
established monitoring studies, field notes 
should be used to supplement and interpret 
quantitative data gathered through these 
studies. Both sources of information should be 
used to arrive at and support grazing decisions. 














The fmportance of good field notes cannot be 
overstated. In addition to their usefulness as 
discussed above field notes are invaluable in 
presenting the government's case at grazing 
appeal hearings. Include this discussion and 
recommendations in the Technical Reference 
Series. 


Vil. Isswe 6 - Managers do not currently have 
sufficient flexibility to determine the 
methodology to be used in conducting ecological 
site inventories and determining ecological 
status. 


A. Introduction - Current Bureau policy 
requires the use of the ecological site 
inventory (ESI) method to determine the 
ecological status (“condition”) of rangelands. 
The ESI method requires the measurement of air 
Gry weights of plant species. To determine 
ecological status the resulting species 
composition on a given ecological site is 
compared to the potential species composition 
for that site as set forth in Soil Conservation 
Service site guides. The SCS site guides are 
also based on composition by weight. 





Quantitative trend studies, on the other hand, 
are based either on the measurement of the cover 
of plant species (Daubenmire, step-point 
transect, and line intercept methods); the 
frequency of occurrence of plant species (pace 
frequency, quadrat frequency, and nested 
frequency methods); or a combination of cover, 
frequency, and density (community structure 
analysis method). Species composition as 
determined by any of these methods is not 
directly comparable to SCS site guides, which 
are usually based on composition by weight. The 
result is that trend study data cannot usually 
be used to update range condition information 
determined by previous ecological site 
inventories. This means that 1) range condition 
updates cannot be accomplished very frequently 
and 2) additional studies must be performed to 
produce those updates. Both money and time 
could be saved if the same data gathered on 
ecological sites through trend studies could be 
used to determine range condition (ecologica) 
status) on those sites. 


There are additional advantages to collecting 
ESI data on the basis of plant cover. On wood- 
land and riparian sites cover is often a better 
indicator of a species’ importance in a 
community than annual production as determined 
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by weight measureser’s or estimates. The same 
is true for site: = which shrubs play a 
significant role. Plant cover is a more 
important attribute than production for water- 
shed concerns. Wildlife biologists are often 
more interested in cover than in production data 
when developing and implementing plans for wild- 
life species. Cover is an easier attribute to 
measure, and the methodologies to measure cover 
are more easily explained to both Bureau 
personnel and the public than is the double- 
sample weight estimate method (which involves 
the use of linear regressions) for measuring 
production. 


B. Analysis ~ The ESI method as currently 
practiced by BLM and the Soil Conservation 
Service (SCS) is based on the concepts of 
Dyksterhuis (J. Range Manage. 2:104-115, 1949). 
Dyksterhuis' methods were based on species 
composition by cover. This was later changed 
by SCS to species composition by weight (see SCS 
National Range Handbook, 1976). The BLM, 
through SVIM and later ESI, continued the 
process of describing range (ecological) sites 
on the basis of species composition by weight. 


The genesis of weight measurements relates 
directly to the need to determine stocking rates 
on givea rangelends. Weight is directly related 
to annual production which can then be used to 
determine the number of grazing animals a 
particular portion of range can support. Since 
1982 it has been the Bureau's policy not to set 
stocking rates based on one-time inventories. 
Rather, such stocking rates are to be determined 
through the use of monitoring data in 
conjunction with inventory information. Thus, 
the need to gather information on species 
composition by weight is no longer critical. 


C. Alternatives 





1. Continue the current policy on ESI, which 
requires the collection of data on species 
composition by weight. When trend studies 
indicate a possible change in condition class 
on particular allotments, conduct studies to 
gather additional data on species composition 
by weight and thereby update the condition 
information. 


2. Investigate the possibility of modifying 
the Bureau's policy on ESI to allow field 
offices to describe ecological sites on the 
basis of either composition by weight or 








cover or both. Further, evaluate the 
possibility of allowing field offices the 
flexibility to amend SCS site guides to 
describe potential vegetation on a 
composition by cover basis and to use cover 
data collected through trend studies to 
update ecological condition. 


D. Recommended Action - Alternative 2 is 
preferred. The washington Office should form a 
task group to investigate the possibility of 
amending the ESI procedures as discussed above. 





VIII. Summary - A sound technical foundation is 
of paramount importance to the Bureau's range 
monitoring program. The Technical Reference 
Series has proven itself to be a valuable part of 
this foundation. As we have seen, however, there 
are improvements that can and should be made to 
this series, both in the form of new Technica) 
References and additions or revisions to existing 
ones. The Analysis, Interpretation and Evaluation 
Technical Reference (TR 4400-7) is of particular 
importance because it offers guidance on how to 
make sense of the myriad kinds of data collected 
using the procedures found in the other Technica! 
References and how to analyze and interpret such 
data to evaluate progress toward meeting 
objectives. Too often this is the last Technical 
Reference studied; it should, in fact, be the 
first. A thorough understanding of the AIE 
Technical Reference will help to ensure proper 
selection of study methods and adequate study 
design. 


As discussed in Section II above, however, the 
AIE Technical “eference falls short in its treat- 
ment of the process used to make forage allocation 
decisions. Implementations of the above 
recommendations should remedy this problem. 


Although the Technical Reference Series is 

excel lent--and will be even better following 
issuance of the revisions and new Technical 
References recommended--it cannot by itself form 
an adequate technical foundation to the Bureau's 
range monitoring program. Equally important is 
the ability of the Bureau's professionals to 
design and carry out the monitoring studies 
described in the TR's. Technical training must 
be greatly stepped up to increase BLM's ability 
level, 


A sound technical foundation to the Bureau's 


rangeland monitoring program also depends upon 
the timely collection of appropriate monitoring 
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data to make and support sound management 
decisions. To ensure proper timing and intensity 
of monitoring studies and to foster consistency 
Bureauwide, minimum monitoring levels, keyed to 
allotment category, are recommended for 
Bureauwide implementation. 


Key area and key species concepts are not 
universally understood. Improving the discussion 
in the Technical Reference Series should do auch 
to alleviate this problem, but this is another 
area whe * adequate training needs to be employed. 


The decision process requires the evaluation of 
all sources of information. Thorough field notes 
are one valuable source. They can be used as a 
supplement to quantitative monitoring data on high 
priority allotments or as a principal information 
source on low priority allotments. They can be 
used alone as the basis for certain types of 
decisions but not for decisions effecting 
adjustments in stocking rate. Such decisions must 
be supported by quantitative monitoring data and 
supplemented by field notes. 


The possibility should be explored of giving more 
flexibility to field offices regarding the 
methodology used in conducting ecological site 
inventories. In particular, the use of cover data 
in liew of or in conjunction with production 
(weight) data might be allowed. This could 
provide more useful information in riparian areas, 
in woodland areas, and in areas where shrubs are 
important components of ecosystems. It would also 
allow for more frequent assessments of ecological 
condition on allotments where cover data are being 
collected to evaluate trend. A task force should 
be formed to investigate this possibility. 








FIWAL REPORT OF THE WORK GROUP ON: 
HANDLING MONITORING DATA 


Leon Pack 


Work Group Chairman 


I. Introduction - There are several reasons that 
this topic was chosen for consideration during 
this workshop. Program evaluations have surfaced 
several concerns regarding the Bureau's moni toring 
efforts. There is widespread evidence of a lack 
of coordination in monitoring and data sharing. 
There is also a problem of adequate data 
collection but inadequate analysis. These 
problems are partially the result of a variety of 
or lack of filing systems for data collected 
through moni toring. 





Also, as the Bureau has matured in the world of 
computers, resource areas, districts, states, and 
the Bureau are developing automatic data 
processing (ADP) systems to schedule monitoring 
and to store and analyze the results of that 
monitoring. There is currently no mechanism for 
sharing these individual developments and as a 
result there is a lot of duplication of effort 
and loss of efficiency, time, and money. 


These concerns have been addressed in the six 
issues discussed below. 


Il. Issue 1 - Organization of Monitoring Data 
and Files 


A. Introduction - Evaluations have shown some- 
thing that fleld people have been aware of for a 
long time. There is no standard system or 
arrangement for filing of monitoring data and a 
lack of coordination in monitoring and data 
sharing. 


B. Analysis - These problems may not apply to 
your district or state but they apply to almost 
everyone e)se's. Many of the problems the Bureau 
is experiencing are the result of its structure 
and program orientation. Each specialist has a 
program area that he or she is responsible to 
manage/protect and since that is what they are 
paid to do, that is what they are going to do. 
Therefore we end up with program oriented 
monitoring and filing. 


The name of the Bureau of Land Management is 
significant in that it specifies that we are 
land managers. There is one resource that we 
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manage and that is land with its accompanying 
soil and vegetation complexes. It is called by 
various names such as rangeland, watershed, or 
wildlife habitat, but these are a]! names 
developed by programs and activities. Most of 
the Bureaus’ monitoring efforts should be 
focused on that one resource and not on that 
resources value to various programs, activities, 
or uses. If that were the case we would have no 
coordination or sharing problems. 


BLM Manual 1734 requires that monitoring 
efforts ". . . must be coordinated among the 
various resource programs within the BLM to 
ensure effective and efficient mul tiple-use 
management of the public lands.” (BLM Manual 
1734.06). 


C. Alternatives - The alternatives or solutions 
to the problems we are experiencing are many but 
only two are presented here. The first is a 
short term solution. The second is a rather 
idealistic but far reaching one. 





1. The filing system described in Appendix | 
provides for the common storage of a)! 
monitoring data related to a specific allot- 
ment or management unit. It provides for the 
identification of every study as a unique 
entity which would allow storage in shared 
files and would link efficiently with a 
geographic information system (GIS). 


2. The discussion in Appendix 2 presents a 
change not only for monitoring and data 
storage but for the development of activity 
plans for all programs. Its application wo.'c 
eliminate the problems of multiple plans ov, 
the same piece of land with conflicting 
agendas and each with its own monitoring 
plan. 


D. Recommended Actions - 





1. Require the use of a Bureau standard 
filing system for the storage of monitoring 
data. Use the format described in appendix 
one as the basis for such a system. 




















2. Emphasize the requirements for 
coordinated monitoring specified in the BLM 
Manual 1734. 


3. Insure that PANP advices clearly state 
that coordinated monitoring is the number one 
priority of al! renewable resources. 


4. Consider implementing the management 
planning approach discussed in Appendix 2. 


Ill. Isswe 2 - Hardware Requirements 


A. Introduction - As the Bureau has come into 
the modern world of computers it has been with 
hesitancy and reluctance. Acquisition of 
machines has been unnecessarily difficult and 
productivity increases have been foregone. 
However, the Bureau now owns an impressive 
variety of machines which may or may not talk 
to one another or run one anothers programs. 





B. Analysis - The inefficiencies of owning a 
variety machines is self evident. The Bureau 
needs to develop a standard for the machines 
they are to acquire. They must not, however, 
stifle the initiative of their employees. 


The Bureau must also make the process for 
acquisition of ADP equipment more efficient so 
that the problems of acquisition does not 
persuade people that it is easier to do their 
work the old way. 


C. Alternatives - 





1. We can continue as is and lose the 
benefits that are available through ADP or, 


2. We can increase the productivity and 
efficiency of resource specialists by 
allowing the easy acquisition of machines 
and encouraging their use. 


D. Recommended Actions - 





1. All hardware acquisitions must be 16M PC 
(MS-DOS) compatible. 


2. Delegate approval authority for the 
acquisition of PCs and related hardware and 
software to the lowest possible leve). 


3. Remove the ceiling amount that states may 
spend for ADP purchases without Washington 
Office approva!. 
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4. Do mot limit the use of computers to 
“computer specialists” and data entry 
personnel. 


5. Locate computers in the resource 
specialist's work area. They should not be 
placed in central locations or where access 
is limited. 


Iv. Isswe 3 - Software 





A. Introduction - This is not a well worn 
chamois or Pendleton shirt. It is the thing that 
makes the computer go. Software development is 
occurring at a phenomenal rate with packages 
ranging from “space invaders” to data base 
managers. 





B. Analysis - There are both advantages and 
disadvantages associated with the acquisition 
and use of a variety of software packages. Each 
software package has features which can be 
exploited in particular applications and may 
reap significant benefits to the user. These 
benefits must be weighed against the costr 
associated with support and maintenance of the 
variety and the costs and time spent in 
converting from one package to another. 


The Bureau must develop packages for storage and 
analysis of monitoring data. With the advent of 
the PC in the resource area, the opportunity 
exists for great capability and flexibility in 
the storage and analysis of data. 


C. Alternatives - None 





D. Recommended Actions - 





1. Training of resource specialists in the 
capabilities and use of current Bureau 
standard software packages should be strongly 
promoted as computers become available in 

the resource area. 


2. Allow exceptions to Bureau software 
standards to allow the field to tice 
advantage of packages which provide new or 
enhanced capabilities and efficiencies. 


3. Establish an evaluation program for new 
software developments to measure their 
particular application to resource management 
and to disseminate the results of these 
evaluations to the field. Such evaluations 











must inwolwe individuals with field 
experience who understand the tasks to be 


managed. 


4. Approve software packages which provide 
significant advantages and applications to 
the field as Bureau standards. 


5. We also recommend that the Bureau develop 
storage and analysis software packages for 
commonly used monitoring techniques. Include 
graphics capability in the programs that are 
deve) oped. 


v. Issue 4 ~- New Technol ogy 


A. Introduction - ADP applications in handling 
monitoring data are significant and the Bureau 
can no longer ignore them. The tremendous 
monitoring workload of some resource areas makes 
traditional methods of recording, storing and 
analyzing monitoring data inadequate. 





B. Analysis - The time hes come where 
electronic notebooks are not only feasible, but 
are almost essential if the field is to meet 
it's monitoring commitment. One such device that 
was demonstrated for the work group by Ounidata 
International, Inc. was the Polycorder Series 
600 portable data collector. It can be 
programmed to record, store, and transmit data 
to a desk top personal computer (PC) for 
compilation and analysis. One of its most 
impressive features was the bar code scanner. 
With the use of bar codes (see Appendix 3 and 
the optical scanner it is possible to record 
standardized error free data without the cost 
of key entry and transcription. It is our 
opinion that the cost of this product would be 
offset by time savings within one year. 


C. Alternatives - None 





D. Recommended Actions - 





1. We recommend that OSC evaluate the 
effectiveness of the Polycorder 600 or 
simtler device. 


2. We recommend that the Service Center 
provides support for this technology. 


3, We recommend the femediate acquisition 
and application of this technology. 


VI. Isswe 5 - Information Sharing 





A. Introduction - Personal computers are 
finally being placed in Resource Areas where 
they can be used to enhance owr capability to 
perfors on-the-ground resource management. Many 
good computer program ideas are being developed 
by specialists in the field but no forma! 
mechanism exists to exchange ideas, needs or 
existing programs. It is essentia) that « means 
for sharing information be estab! ished. 





B. Analysis - Uniess we devise some simple 
mechanism for sharing computer programs 
developed in field offices, we will continue to 
spend unnecessary workmonths and dollars 
reinventing the same idea. It is essential that 
a newsletter, in some form, be established in 
which which the field staff can describe 
programs they have developed or that they need. 
This @ust not include any review or clearing- 
house function but aust encourage a free 
exchange of ideas. No attempt should be made to 
contro] input to this newsletter because this 
would discourage sharing of locally devel oped 
ideas. 


6. Alternatives = 





1. OSC Resources Staff serves as the focal 
point for receiving, collating and 
disseminating information in either a printed 
newsletter or on a system like electronic 
mati. 


2. OSC estadlishes an electronic bulletin 
board on which anyone can post messages. 


D. Recommended Actions - 





1. We recommend that DSC establish and 
maintain an electronic monitoring information 
system, that can be used by a)! field 
offices. Items which could be included in 
such a system include: a newsletter, bulletin 
board, software applications catalogue, etc. 


2. A member of the DSC Resources staff 
should be designated to manage the Electronic 
Monitoring Information Systen. 


3. We a)s0 recommend the formation of « 
Monitoring ADP work group to promote ADP 
information sharing and application in 
moni toring. 














vil. Isswe 6 - Geographic Information Systens 
(GIS) 


A. Introduction - We recognize the potential of 
the GIS to assist in the analysis, geographic 
display, end linking of gonitoring data to 
other automated Gata bases. 





8. Analysis - The complexity of the rangeland 
monitoring progrem limits GIS to localized 
applications. The use of GIS showld be used as 
needed for local analysis and showld not be a 
genera) requirement for use by every of fice. 
The capture of GIS spatial deta is expensive 
and time consuming. However, as the Bureau 
refines it's procedures and means of analyzing 
data, the GIS may provide a cost effective 
means of completing complex study analyses. 


The Bureau has vast quantities of resource 
related data (JOR's, IMICS, ESI, etc.) residing 
on the DPS 870 and level six systems. The 
linking of these systems with the GIS Data 
Genera! for the purpose of analyzing data fron 
both systems is available and should be pursued. 


Also, the emerging Land Information System (LIS) 
has significant potential for use in apni toring 
Bureau management actions. 


C. Alternatives ~- None 





D. Recommended Actions - 





1. Continue to maintain coordination and 
communication with the GIS. 


2. Refine computer graphics capability for 
monitoring application. 


vill. Summary 


A. A format for storage of a! lotment 
information has been proposed as a Bureau 
standard. It showld result in aore efficient 
access to data by a!) specialists, lower costs 
in monitoring efforts, and more accurate manage- 
ment decisions. A proposa) to change not only 
the monitoring processes but the activity 
planning process as well was presented to 
promote coordinated resource management and to 
avoid program bias and duplication of monitoring 
and management efforts. 


8. It wes recommended that approval of 
acquisition for PCs be Gelegeted to the lowest 
possible level and that in the future al!) PCs 
must be IBM (MS-DOS) compatible. It was also 
recommended that use of the computer by field 
personne! be encouraged. 


C. Training should be provided to resource 
specialists regarding the capabilities of the 
veriows softwere packages available. There 
should be an evaluation process for new software 
developments with reviews and results provided 
to the field. 


D. The use of electronic notebooks for data 
collection was recomended. 


E. The creation of an electronic monitoring 
information system and a monitoring ADP work 
group was recommended to facilitate the exchange 
of ADP application information. 


F. The use of GIS should be left to area 
discretion but can serve as a valuable analysis 
tool. 
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Appendix | 
This appendix describes a filing system for the storage of allotment information. 


Contents 


1. Allotment Files 
2. File Organization 
2.1 Allotuent Information 
2.11 Activity Plans 
2.12 Allotment Maps 
2.13 Historical Information 
2.14 Environmental Assessments 
2.15 Monitoring Plans 
2.2 Allotment Supervision 
2.3 Studies 
2.3) Actual Use Studies 
2.32 Utilization Studies 
2.33 Trend Studies 
2.34 Photographs 
2.35 Climate Studies 
2.36 Supplementary Studies 
2.4 Allotment Evaluation 
Illustrations 
1. Compartment Filing 
2. File Section Filing 
3. Study Files 
4. Study Numbering 


5. Studies Index System 
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1. 


Allotment/Management Unit Files 


The use of the word allotment may also imply management unit. These files are to be 
developed for all allotments which are being monitored and may be developed for all 
allotments. There are distinct advantages to be gained by having separate files for a1! 
allotments since supervision and evaluation of all allotments is required. 


Allotment files are to contain allotment specific information which is not normally 
included in grazing administration case files. Information or items which should be in 
these files are activity plans, range improvement information, historical and background 
information, study information, photograpiis and evaluation documents. 


Allotment files are to be stored in one location in the resource area which is readily 
accessible to all specialists. These records are not to be kept in private or activity 
based filing systems. 


File Organization 


Files are to be divided into the four sections described below. They may be organized in 
compartment type folders, in sections of files as shown in illustrations one and two 
respectively or a combination cf these methods. File folder sizes should comply with 
Bureau standards. 


2.1 Compartment/Section 1: (Allotment Information) This section is to include 
information dealing with allotment management, objectives, and backgrou 1 information. 
Items to be included, if they exist, are: 


2.11 Activity Plans: Allotment moagement plans, allotment development plans, 
coordinated resource management plans, operations plans, etc. 


2.12 Allotment Maps: If there are maps which are too large to be filed here a 
reference as to their location must be filed here. 


2.13 Historical Information: Allotment histories and information which would be 
helpful in allotment management, understanding, and evaluation. 


2.14 Environmental Assessments: Assessment which examined the consequences of activity 
plan development. Not EA's relating to individual range improvement developments. 


2.15 Monitoring Plans: Allotment specific monitoring plans and schedules (including 
data interpretation and plan evaluation) for the aiiotment. 


2.2 Compartment/Section 2 (Supervision): This section contains information regarding 
supervision of the allotment, such as allotment inspection reports, allotment visit 
records, etc. 


2.3 Compartment/Section 3 (Studies): This section includes study related information 
which is relevant to the management of or accomplishment of allotment objectives. Studies 
are to be filed individually and arranged in chronological order from the date of 
establishment, see illustration 3. 


Studies are to be numbered (as shown below, a'so illustration 4) with numbers which consist 
of the legal location of the study and such other identifiers as necessary. This method of 
numbering is easily used with GIS, pinpoints tne location of the study 
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to 2 2 1/2 acre tract, and provides a unique number for filing and indexing. Latitude and 
longitude may be substituted but the entire resource area must use the same system. 


Study Number: Meridian TwP Range Section 1/4 1/4 1/4 1/4 Additional 

20 /O140N/ 0470E/ 0s4/ A/B/C/B/_ 
Illustration 5 describes a studies index system which is currently in use in several 
resource areas in Montana. 


2.31 Actual Use Studies: This section includes actual use data for the allotment 
regardiess of the source of the information or the anima) species making the use. Types 
of information which would be included in this section are (a) reports submitted by the 
range user, (b) animal count reports (livestock, wildlife, wildhorse and burros) and 
(c) summary information. 


2.32 Utilization Studies: This section should contain utilization information and 
should also include study location and methodology descriptions. Items which must be 
included are: 1. summary information, 2. use maps or reference to their location, 3. 
notes regarding unusual occurrences (high level of insect utilization), 4. key species 
identification, etc. 


2.33 Trend Studies: Study location and methodology information must be included in 
this section along with data summaries, both tabular and graphic as appropriate. 


2.34 Photographs: Are to be filed with the appropriate study type. They wil! have 
the same study number as their associated study. These are not misce}laneous genera! 


view photographs. 


a. Identification: The study number and other identification information must be in 
the picture or written on the photograph. 


b. Filing: Photos should be filed in a protective envelope with the study number 
visible on the face of the photo. 


c. Negatives: Negatives should be filed in the envelope with the photographs. If 
negatives are filed in a separate location, their location must be noted with the 
photograph. 


2.35 Climate Studies: All climate data regardless of source should be included. 
Information which should be included (if collected) is: 


a. Precipitation and Temperature Data 

b. Soil Moisture and Temperature Data 

c. Range User Climate Reports 

d. Reports of unusual or exceptional weather events such as: hail, heavy rain, 
exceptionally dry or wet periods, unusual frosts, etc. 


2.36 Supplementary Studies: This section should include all studies or information 
which is not included above but which is useful or needed for allotment evaluation. 
Such information might include: 


a. Occurrence of unusual or exceptional events such as fire or high levels of 
insects. 

b. Dietary Studies 

Cc. Productivity studies such as stock or waning weights, doe/fawn counts, etc. 
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6. Recreation use as it relates to allotment management 
e. Wildhorse and burro information. 


f. Incidental! photographs. These should include location and descriptive information 
and could be numbered in the same manner as studies. 


2.4 Compartment/Section 4 (Evaluation): This section would include the annual allotment 
assessment and the allotment evaluation. It would also include summary information needed 
to support the recommendations which resuited from the evaluation. 
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Appendix 1 - Illustration 2 


Sketch of a section of an allotment file drawer. Seperate files could be 
Geveloped for each category or information could be aggregated as appropriate. 
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Study Filing: Studies will be filed as individuals and in chronological order 
as shown below. 





(en703408/024/cRAG/TRED 196 
#20/0140N/0340E/034/CBAD/TREND 1 
1 
0 0 


20/0140N/0340E/034/CBAD/TREND 1974 




















Oo oO 
—eæ 300 | 


° 0 
20/0140N/0340E/034/CBAD/TREND 1986 
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Study Numbering: All study numbers would include the legal location of the study 
and such other identifiers as necessary. A study at the loca- 
shown in figufe one would have the following number: 








1/ 2/ 3/ 4/ 5/ 6/ 
20/0140O0N/O340E/SO3R4/ DABCS____ 

Meridian 

Township; from the bureau data element dictionary 

Range; from the bureau data element dictionary 

Section 

Aliquot part; a = NE, b = NW, c = SW, d = SE 

Other identifiers as necessary 


igivlatelvie 


Figure 1: A study located in section 34 of township 14 north, range 34 east, 
Montana principal meridian. 
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Appendix | - Illustration 5-1 


Studies Indexing: The studies index system described here is being used success- 
fully in several reaource areas in Montana. It is currently developed using 
Aspen but could easily be developed using other software packages. Some modifi- 
cations would be necessary for application with the proposed study numbering 
system. Additional data elements could by sided by resource areas to meet their 
individual needs. 
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Study Number 


inmating Agency 


Responsible Discipline 


Type Study 


Purpose of Study 


Vegetation Type 


Year inmated — Ths 1s the year the study was actually installed on 
the ground 


Date Base Year — 


LEGEND FOR CODING 


: 
H 
i 


: 


or<ozry MA -@ws4 VO 


L = Logged sites 


The year from wtwch frequency samples should 


be figured (when the grazing systern became 
oper atonal) 





9 


Frequency of Samples — How often to sarmple or the number of 
years Detween study maintenance 

This .s always @ whole number (ic 12.4 etc ) Studies maintamed 
muluple tmes Gunng the sarne year are simply entered as another 
Study. with: 

— Frequency of Samples indicated with a 1 and 

— Time Span indicated with appropnate muluple sarnple penods 

(see example under Time Span) 


Time Span — The tame dunng the year to marta the study 


a A= istbhall 
B B= 2nd half 
am am 20 «ee oe — = mudumorth 
(optonal) 
(Examples) 
O4A = Apri 1-15 
108 = October 15371 


01-12 = January _Decembertyeariong) 

Multiple water quality studies (Jan. 5. June 20. and Sept 19) 
— enter one study in Jen using O1A in Time Span. 
— enter one study in June using O68 im Time Span 
— enter one study in Sept using O96 in Time Span. 


You need ony fill in all Aes on the first study entered 


for Jan (O1A) Then simply enter 068 and 098 wnmediatety 
below to » <hcate all other study ferns are kienbca! except 


for the trne 

Aliotment Number — 4 digit RMAS number 
Resource Area 

0248 Big Dry 0668 Havre 

0278 PowderRiver 0678 Billings 

0288 SDRA 0688 Judith 

OMB WestR 0748 «Garnet 

0356 EastR 0756 Headwaters 

0648 Valley 0768 Dillon 

0658 = Phihps 
Management Category 

M = Maintenance | improvement C = Custodial 
Status of Study 

A = Abandoned C = Curren P = Proposed 


Remarks — 20 spaces are available for optional local use 


— 
7 
— 
J 
— 
— 
— 
c 
“ 
$ 
— 
o 
— 
2 
' 
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Appendix 2 
This appendix describes a Change in activity planning and monitoring procedures. 
CONTENTS 
I. Handling Monitoring Data 
A. Grazing Case Files 
B. Allotment Files 
C. Management Unit Files 
1. Management Unit Plan 
2. Management Unit Objectives 
3. Monitoring Plan 
4. Study Index 


5. Studies 


Illustrations 


1. Files 


2. Study Index 
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Integrated Activity Planning and Monitoring System 





The Handling Monitoring Data work group was requested to review the existing problems of 
actually filing, keeping and displaying data related to Rangeland Monitoring. During our 
initial work group session it became rather obvious to us that the inherent “problems” we were 
trying to deal with in regard to handling monitoring data were actually symptoms of a larger 
problem; lack of what we would term “Integrated Activity Planning and Monitoring.” 





This is not a new concept. The idea has been around for years. It has been used in several 
areas of the Bureau. The idea is to write integrated, interdisciplinary activity plans on a 
management unit basis, forsuwlating various objectives which each activity attempts to achieve. 
This eliminates the need for activity-specific activity plans (AMPs, HMPs). Monitoring would 
be conducted on a management unit basis utilizing existing studies for establishing baselines 
and setting objectives. 


Handling data would be simplified. Data would be collected, filed, displayed, etc. on a 
management unit basis, eliminating the “possessory” concept of filing study information by 
activity which appears to be so prevalent today. 


It is not our intention to fully describe how “Integrated Activity Planning” would evolve, 
but to describe our concept of how monitoring data could be handled within this type of 
system. 





A. Grazing Case Files - It is anticipated that larger management units would be made up of 
groups of allotments. Administration of grazing would continue on an allotment-permittee 
basis. This would necessitate the keeping of separate grazing case files as occurs now. 








B. Allotment Files - Each allotment would continue to have a separate allotment file if 
necessary, aS occurs now. Allotment files would contain allotment-specific information needed 
for management and administration of that particular allotment. 





C. Management Unit Files - Each management unit would have its own set of files created (see 
Illustration 1). Each management unit file would consist of the following: 





1. Management Unit Plan - basically a copy or a summary of the interdisciplinary plan, 
evolved from land use planning, for that particular management unit. 





2. Management Unit Objectives - a copy or succinct summary of the management objectives for 
that particular unit. All objectives for the unit should be quantifiable and monitorabie. 
Objectives would include those for any and all activities involved in the management of 
that particular unit, whether they are range, forestry, wildlife, watershed, etc. related. 





3. Monitoring Plan - plan of action for monitoring progress toward achieving the Manage- 
ment Unit Objectives. The plan would include type of studies used, schedules for reading, 
schedules for evaluation, etc. 





4. Study Index - a tabular summary of all studies within the Management Unit. (see 
Illustration 2). 





5. Individual Studies - each study within the Management Unit filed separately within the 
Management Unit File. Each study would receive its own unique number and be included in the 
Study Index. All information pertaining to that study (photos, data sheets, etc.) would be 
filed with that particular study. 
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O * Other 
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These bar codes represent the scientific name of the Species listed. Using sheets 
like these and the bar code scanner data could be recorded on the Polycorder 600 
and preliminary analysis completed to assure statistical adequacy while in the field: 
The data could then be loaded to a desktop computer in the office for further analy- 
Sis and report preparation without further data entry or editing. 


INDIAN RICE GRASS 


BLUE BUNCH WHEAT GRASS 


PRARIE JUNE GRASS 


BIG SAGE BRUSH 


FOURWING SALT BRUSH 


BLUE GRAMA 


BOTTLE BRUSH SQUIRL TAIL 


SANOURGS BLUE GRASS 


GLOBE MALLOW 
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A portable data collector designed 
with the user in mind... 


Applications include: 


agricultural research 

forest and tember management 
natural resources inventory 
agronomy research 

biological research 

meter reading tor water, electric, and 
gas ulliities 

factory Gata collection for inventory, 
Quality assurance, maintenance, etc 


New features include up to 256Kb of memory, a 4 
hne display. smmatier and iighter size, and a base 
price under $2,000 


The Polycorder is a: 

* Data Entry Terminal 
information Can be Manuaily entered on the 
aipha-numenc keyboard 

* Data Logger: 
Gigital SeNSo:sS and instruments such as 
barcode wands can be attached directly to the 
Polycorder which reads and stores the sensor 
Output 

¢ Portable Hand-held Computer 
the Polycorder can be programmed to 
transtorm, summarize, and analyze data 


’ 
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Polycorder Benefits: 


* Constructed for Field Use 
The Polycorder was Ges:gned to operate m 
adverse Conditions. it 1s waterproof and 
Gusiproo! with a break resistant case The keys 
are large enough to allow the user to wear 
gloves while entering data 


* Long Term Battery Operation 
60 hours of continuous Operation trom 6 “AA” 
mckel Cadmium rechargeable battenes A 
backup Daliery protects dala and programs for 
up to 5 years 

* Portable, Design 
Smail enough to tit inside a vest pocket 
Size: 6 x 4° x 2° Weight: 1 ib. 13 o7 


© Programming Flexibility 
Through programmung, you can make the 
Polycorde: act on the data it records 
Mathematica! calculations and validity Checks 
can be performed as dala 1s entered ‘he user 
Can be warned if Gata 1s wwalhd oF NO! wiltun 
range 

* immediate Duta Retrieval and Analysis 
Data can be transferred directly to a Computer, 
printer, or modem via the RS.232-C 
communications port Reports can be 
generated and data analy7ed without delay 


* Time and Money Savings 
Manual data reduction and keypunctung are 
eliminated, saving time and money 


* Options 
— expanded aipha keyboard 
— Sensors including barcode wands and 
electronic Calpers 
— download modules for uploading and 
downloading programs and data 
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FIWAL REPORT OF THE WORK GROUP ON: 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


Work Group Chairman 


Introduction - Monitoring training and 





information distribution has been a on-going 
process in the Gureau for many years. This 


process of informing field personne! of changing 


technology and Bureau acceptable practices has 
chavged several times in the past four decades. 
The Bureau Manual, Technical Bulletins, Handbooks, 
Information Bulletins, Technica! References, and 


Training Sessions have been the mainstay of 


Bureau monitoring guidance. 


This work group's task is to review and evaluate 


the guidance available, both Bureau and 


non-Bureau, and make recommendations on improving 


the materials available and methods of 
distributing this materia! to empl oyees. 


The work group reviewed training wideos, PTC 
training packages available for range, types of 
computer options available, information 
distribution approaches. Weeds were identified 


and the following recommendations were developed. 


issue | - Current Training Review 


A. Introduction - Currently, there is no 
specific Ge monitoring course. There 
are some courses being developed and training 
which contains the monitoring subject as an 
agenda item. Each state has some monitoring 
training or currency at the area or district 
office level. Public involvement has been 
somewhat limited up to this point. 


8. Analysis - 


1. Phoenix Training Center 


a. Beginning Professional Training Course 
~ currently, there has been five days of 
monitoring training given. in FY 87, 

this training will be reduced to one and 


half days. 


db. Allotment Management Plan Course - 
monitoring in relation to specific 
objectives has been discussed. Specific 
monitoring plans are included in some 
NPs. 





c. Vegetation Attributes Viceo 
Presentation - Originally, produced at PTC 
but now available from each state office. 


6. Other Courses Being Geweloped - 
Ecological Site Inventory, gonitoring data 
interpretation, case studies, and 
evaluation courses are ‘n warious stages 
of development for decentralized 
training, are being developed by PIC. 


2. Individual States’ Training (see chart at 
end of section). Each state had various 
degrees of within state training and the 
content waried widely. A summation of the 
types of training offered are listed below: 


a. Monitoring Training or Workshops: «@ 
actual training session with instructors 
Or quest speakers were mentioned by gost 
states. This training or workshop has 
usually been conducted in one location 
within the past four years. 


bd. Analysis, Interpretation, Evaluation 
Training or Workshops: Arizona, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Wyoming appear to be the only 
states actively conducting this material, 
with many states planning one. 


¢. Genera) Program Coordination Sessions 
(including sonitoring): most states 
mentioned yearly or every other year 
program coordination meetings with new 
monitoring policy or guidance issued. 


4. Ecological Site Inventory Training or 
Workshop: only Wree state mentioned 
specific Ecological Site Inventory 
Workshops. The relationship with 
monitoring was discussed at both. 


@. Pre-season Monitoring Calibration 
Meeting: this training at the local 
resource area level was common in a)! 
states. Certain resource areas were 
involved more than others, but most hed 
at least a short session to discuss 
techniques for field employees. 














3. Outside the agency training: Most 
States mentioned some gor: toring Coordination 
with universities, agricultural extension 
service, Forest Serwice, and Sot! 
Conservation Serwice. Some coordination 

wit the Society of Range Management was 

s)s0 @entioned. 


C. Recommended Actions /Implementation - #0 
will Issue Instruction mem to State Directors 


to 


1. The coordination, training, and wort shops 
presented by each state should be continued 
and expanded to provide full coverage to 
monitoring personne]. Monitoring 
Coordination Gone annually beginning in FY 
87. 


2. Training should be available as refresher 
courses to increase proficiency. 


3. States showld take advantage of other 
states training and consider incorporating 
the annual refresher process. 


4. Emphasis should be placed on training at 
the resource area level to multiple resources 
specialist, sot just the range staff. 


5. States will send an annual training and 
workshops schedule to PTC for consolidation 
on @ Continual basis beginning in FY 87. 


iil. isswe 2 ~ New Training Needs - After 
“eviewing and comparing the existing moni toring 
and “enagement training available in the Buresu, 
this task growp suggests the following mew or 
e«panded courses de deve! oped: 


A. Use of Ecological Site Concepts in 
Management. 


8. Data Collection Methods and Technica! 
Proficiency 


C. AMmalysis, interpretation, and Evaluation of 
Monitoring Sata. 


D. Public Participation, Cooperation, 
Consultation, and Coordisation Methods. 


Each of these suggested courses wil! be discussed 
separately: 


ECOLOGICAL SITE CONCEPTS IN “MANAGEMENT 


A. Introduction - The Bureau is using and 
committed to the ecological site concept. 
However, the level of education and wortable 
knowledge of the ecological site concept {5 
1 ack ing. 





5. Analysis and Alternatives - Develop « 
training Course: suc as *Ecologica! Site 


Concepts in Management.“ The asin topics which 
should be taught in modules as follows: 





1. Policy, Segulations, Laws, Selation to 
Ecological Site Concept 


2. Technical Procedures in applying 
Ecological Site Concept 


3. RISC - Range Inventory Standardization 
Committee. 


4. Standardization of data, how auch data, 
key area concept, development of objectives, 
and wartations from standards. 


5. MIC monitoring needs - priority and 
intensity of monitoring. How quch data is 
needed. 


6. Consistency in data collection, 
evaluation, interpretation and analysis. 


7, A thorough understanding of ES! and the 
SCS National Range Hand@oot. 


8. Communication of these concepts to user 
groups. 


C. Recommended Actions - ¥.0. showld direct PTC 
to develop and implement a training course on 
ecological site concepts and how they are used 
in management with the topics previously 
discussed. The training course should de 
developed in segments as to facilitate the 
option of teaching orly portions of the course 
to different target groups or the entire course 
depending upon need and/or level of competency 
of target group. 

















Draft Basic Outline of Course: 





Il. Policy, Regulations, Laws, 
Relationship to the Ecological Site 
Concept. 


A. Short video from director on 
importance. 

B. How all the policies etc. fit in 
and correlated. 

C. How to use policies etc. 


Il. Technical Procedures. 


A. May want a short video showing 
field work. 

B. Workbooks and presentation on each 
procedure which are acceptable. 

C. Field practice group sessions. 


III. RISC. - Good discussion and 
information sessions. 


I¥. Standardization of data, how much, 
key area objectives, variations. 


A. Importance of standardization and 
how to get it. 

B. What data, how much to support what 
you want to evaluate. 

C. Key area concept in relation to 
objectives; what are they; and how to 
use them. 

D. Other methods or variations to 
standards; what to do. 


¥. MIC Monitoring Needs - Priority & 
Intensity. 


A. Objectives for MIC Allotments. 

B. What do you want to do, priority. 
C. Budget, time, and level of 
information needed. 

D. What is needed when, how, and what 
for. 

E. Related to laws, policies, etc. 


VI. Consistency in data collection, 
evaluation, interpretation and analysis. 


A. Purpose and importance. 

B. Examples, good-bad results. 

C. How to obtain consistency in local 
procedures. 

D. In local decision making. 
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VII. ESI Understanding. 


A. What is ESI and its relationship to 
the Ecological Site Concept. 
6B. Importance and what it can do for 


management. 
VIII. Communication to User Group. 


All segments can be produced in a variety of 
ways and methods and should be interrelated. 


D. Implementation - 





1. The training should be developed by PTC 
with help from W.0., OSC, field office 
participation, and advice from Range/Soi! 
Team with a multiple use concept built into 
the training. 


2. Should be able to be used in segnents for 


specific target groups or as a complete 
course/or self-study course. 


3. State Office should be responsible for 
overseeing the training using field office 
people to help as instructors. 


4. Everyone in management should have at 
least part of the training course with field 
people in range, wildlife, and soil, air, and 
water, taking entire course. Ranchers and 
interested groups may be trained in some 
topics. 


5. Course should be taught on local level. 


6. Develop course in FY 87 - part of this 
course has already been or is being 
devel oped. 


7. Start teaching FY 88 to field offices. 
DATA COLLECTION METHODS AND TECHNICAL PROFICIENCY 
A. Introduction - The work group identified a 


need for training to insure technical competency 
in data collection. 





B. Analysis - 


1. We need to insure that the people 
currently collecting the data are technically 
proficient. While there is a need to do much 
more in some states, most states are 
comfortable with current workshops and 























“recalibration” sessions. There was much 3. W.0. will direct PTC to continue 
discussion of the need for a “certification” monitoring training in beginning 
procedure, i.e. should those collecting data professional course. 
be certified as competent in method A, 8, 
and C, etc.? Also, there is general agree- 4. W.0. should direct State to include 
ment that District staff is not active rancher or interest group competency training 
enough in quality contro). should be done in conjunction with Bureau 
efforts 1 and 2, above. Involve these 
2. Due to dDudcet, untrained people are interests in workshops as much as possible. 
assigned monitoring duties (or could be) but 
there is a0 handy training device to orient E. Implementation - 
them to the task. PTC has developed the 
Vegetation Attributes video and is working 1. Who is responsible? 
on modules addressing frequency and density, 
production and composition, cover and States are responsible for insuring 
structure. These modules would be extremely competency. Each state should prepare a 
helpful for the untrained and as a refresher policy for doing this, documenting it, and 
for those doing monitoring. providing recognition of training received. 
States mst insure that Districts are doing 
3. New employees, few as there are, have a quality contro}. 
training need tnat is being partially met by 
the PTC beginning range schoo). PTC and DSC in consultation with the states 
are responsible for developing training 
4. Ranchers, consultants, and interested modules plus states may develop modules as 
groups are getting involved in collecting needed. PTC is responsible for beginning 
data, some training is needed if the Bureau professional courses. 
is going to use any of their data. The 
universities are involved in bringing the States are responsible to insure industry 
government and industry “up to speed” in and interest group people involved are 
most states. compe tent. 
C. Alternatives - Due to the range in training 2. When will these actions be taken? 
needed, a combination of methods mist be used. 
Due also to the variety of methods used by the Full implementation by the end of FY 88. 
states and districts, training must be geared to 
the local level, utilizing the best available 3. Where will these actions take place? 


people especially university professors. 
Except for beginning professional training 








D. Recommended Actions - and state workshops, data collection training 
should be done on local level. (Resource 
1. W.0. should direct states to continue or Area) 
implement, local proficiency reviews on 
resource area or individual basis. Document ANALYSIS, INTERPRETATION, AND EVALUATION OF 
competency and provide recognition of MONITORING DATA 
training. Hold annual statewide workshops 
to address ail aspects of rangeland manage- A. Introduction - The BLM has made the 
ment, emphasizing monitoring proficiency. transition from planning on a regional leve) to 
a site specific or activity planning level. At 
2. W.0. will direct PTC to finalize the the activity planning level, management is 
planned modules; PTC should develop a module implemented in accordance with the Land Use Plan 
for climate/ utilization/actua) use geared to on @ grazing allotment after evaluating resource 
technicians and ranchers. As needed, states monitoring information. Possessing the skil! 
should develop training modules utilizing and knowledge on completing a supportable and 
university professors. understandable allotment evaluation of al! 


monitoring information is essential for al! 
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resource personnel since it is the precursor to 
arriving at management decisions and agreements. 


The objective then is to provide effective 
training in allotment analysis, interpretation, 
evaluation, and management recommendations in 
time to meet the field's needs. 


B. Analysis - Upon review of the existing 

situation, a need for new training was 
identified. Some of the general areas identified 
to be part of the training are: 


1. Aclear and easy to follow systematic 
allotment evaluation approach that includes 
and emphasizes coordination, cooperation and 
consultation with the livestock operator and 
affected interests. 


2. Stressing monitoring as it relates to 
multiple use and the land use p! an. 


3. Aclear understanding of what is offered 
by the various monitoring techniques 
available in relation to evaluating 


Management. 


4. Selective management and MIC 
considerations in determining monitoring 
level and intensity. 


5. Mi understanding of the role that 
computers and statistical analysis play in 
storing and analyzing monitoring data. 


6. How to determine the type and amount of 
data required to evaluate the short and long 
term effects of management. 


C. Alternatives - New training should be 
developed for short and long term needs. 





1. The technique to present it in the short 
term would be a classroom situation with 
exercises with an emphasis on an allotment 
evaluation work group exercise. Locally 
selected allotments would be used with al! 
resource information for examples. 


Long term would involve developing a teaching 
module or package that can be easily 
customized to the local needs. 


2. Responsibility for providing the training 
would initially be the PTC followed by SO 
and DO's. 
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3. Who receives training? 


a. PTC would train the trainers. This 
would be individuals identified from 
states to pass training on. 


b. The trainers would train their 
respective states management and field 
staff. 


c. It would be held in Phoenix initially 
then in each DO/RA in ewery state. 


Recommended Actions 





1. W.0. should direct PTC to, on a long 
term, develop training modules or packages 
to assist state instructors. 


2. W.0. should direct PTC to, on a short 
term, develop and finalize a training program 
that is designed to meet local needs using a 
course outline such as: 


Objective: With the information discussed 
in the lecture session and provided for 
the specific allotments in the work group 
exercise, the trainee will be able to 
analyze, interpret, evaluate, and make 
initial management recommendations for 
these local allotments in three days. 


Sample Outline of Course: 





Il. Presentation with exercises 


A. General approach to implementing the 
land use plan at the allotment level 
(10 basic steps that are not 
necessarily sequential.) 


Coordination, cooperation, and 
consultation would occur as appropriate 
throughout all steps. 


1. Review and compile all available 
existing information for the 
allotment, j.e., LUP, inventory, 
monitoring, past and present manage- 
ment, fences, waters etc. 


2. Become familiar with the 
allotment on the ground. 











3. Analyze, summarize, and display 
the allotment information in an 
easily readable and interpretable 
format, i.e., maps, overlays, 
tables, graphs, etc. 


4. Summarize the allotment issues or 
resource concerns and develop allot- 
ment level objectives. They must 
reflect but in more detail the LUP 
objectives. 


5. Identify and document the manage- 
ment system or plan for the allot- 
ment, whether it is simple or 
complex, the same or new. 


6. Stratify the allotment into 
homogenous or repeatable units. 


7. Identify and document the type, 
number, and location of studies 
required to monitor the effects of 
management in relation to the 
allotment objectives and establish 
them with supportive rationale. 


8. Develop and document realistic, 
measurable, and attainable manage- 
ment objectives with timeframes for 
the allotment leve) and key manage- 
ment area level monitoring studies. 
They must be directly related to the 
allotment level objectives. 


9. Identify and document the allot- 
ment evaluation approach and methods 
to be used to determine if the 
objectives are being met. 


10. Identify and document the 
various options in management 
actions possible if the allotment 


objectives are met or if they are 
not met. 


. Selecting the appropriate fi- ae thod. 
. Data Analysis 


. Interpretation - Cause and effect. 


. Evaluation 


. Management Recommendations 








G. Evaluation documentation and support 
(6 way folder, maps, overlays, tables, 
narrative, etc.) 


Il. Allotment Evaluation Work Groups 5 
persons maximum per group. Using locally 
selected allotments result is 80% completed 
product thet is multiple resource oriented. 


III. Work group results for each allotment 
evaluated with management recommendations 
are presented to local management staff (DM. 
Mi, Chief of Resources, etc.) and critiqued. 


E. Implementation - 





1. Short Term 


a. PTC develops workshop by March 1987 
with assistance from DSC, DO, SO, and WO. 


b. PTC starts workshops by April 1987, in 
Phoenix (multiple resource emphasis). 


c. Each state start workshops by May 
1987, and completes all resource areas by 
December 1, 1987. Minimum product would 
be one allotment evaluated per resource 
area. 


2. Long Term - PTC develop training module 
or package for state instructors by 
September 30, 1988. OSC and field task 
group would assist using what is learned 
from short term efforts. 








PUBLIC PARTICIPATION, CONSULTATION, COOPERATION, 
AND COORDINATION METHODS 


A. Introduction - Consultation, Cooperation, 
and Coordination (CCC) with other individuals 
and organizations are key requirements in public 
land management. They are required by | aw and 
regulations. BLM policies stress participatory 
management approaches in all phases of manage- 
ment including rangeland monitoring. 





Although CCC is a required element of manage- 
ment, there is a lack of understanding by BLM 
personne! and public land interests of what they 
mean and how they can improve BLM's management 
of the public lands. We now have in some states 
consultants, universities, and other rangeland 
interests demanding participation in public land 
monitoring programs. BLM has the responsibility 











to facilitate and guide these users of the 
public lands who appreciate the public lands 
and want to share in the management 
requirements. 


To adequately perform the CCC in monitoring 
task, BLM personne! need additional training in 
various fields. 


B. Analysis and Alternatives 





1. Consultation, Cooperation, and 
Coordination - Need to be defined and 
explained to all employees. 


2. Weed Experiences in Stewardship Program 
Results and Conclusions and Principles made 
available for all offices and additional 
exposure. 


3. Meeting facilitation training - PTC has 
trained one trainer for each state. 


4. Conflict management training - presently 
offered by contract. 


5. Communication skills type training - PTC 
offers a course for trainers. 


C. Recommended Actions 





1. Consultation, Cooperation, and 
Coordination - Defined and explained with 
memo by Washington Office Division of 
Rangeland Resources by June 2, 1987. 


2. Exposure of Experiences in Stewardship 
Program - by PTC/SO/D0 Training to Resource 
Area Staffs by 10/87. 


3. Meeting facilitation training by State 
Offices to Train Resource Area Staffs. 


4. Conflict Management - Obtained by 
District Managers to train Resource Area 
Staffs. 


5. Communication Skills - PTC/State Offices 
to train Resource Area Staffs. 


IV. Issue 3 - Technical Reference (4400 Series) 
Review 


A. Introduction - The technical reference 
series on monitoring is a very beneficial 
guidance to the field office employee. This 








information has answered many questions on 
techniques and is considered a indispensable aid 
to the field monitoring personne). 


B. Analysis 
1. Almost all those interviewed liked: 


a. The readability of the guidance 
available. 


b. Format of Manuals, Handbooks, and 
Technical References. 


c. Like the flexibility provided and 
selection of techniques to meet local 
needs. 


d. The availability of a comprehensive 
source of technical guidance. 


2. Modifications and clarification was 
suggested as follows: 


a. Some technical references contain forms 
that are not clearly printed. 


b. Lack of sufficient copies in local 
of fices. 


c. Lack of statistical analysis procedures 
and assistance to evaluation. 


d. A method of monitoring for low 
intensive allotments. 


e. Technical Reference, 4400-7 Analysis, 
Interpretation. Evaluation does not 
present a systematic approach to 
evaluations. 


f. A method to allow for modifications, 
updating, and corrections. 


g. More technical guidance to assist in 
using the National Range Handbook. 


h. Handbooks and technical references 
should make more reference to multiple 
use concept in monitoring data. 


i. Confusion on Manual 4000 relationship 
to Manual 1600. 











C. Recommended Actions - ¥.0. should direct PTC 
and DSC to incorporate the following changes on 
a continuous basis: 





1. Maintain the Manuals, Handbooks, 
Technical References in current format. 


2. Make the following modifications: 


a. Provide a easier method for field 
personnel to obtain forms (i.e., print 
clear forms in technical references for 
photocopying; provide a master set of 
forms in the back of technical reference; 
and/or place monitoring forms on word 
processor for quick printing). 


b. Provide a larger printing of guidance 
material at the first printing so copies 
will be available for all range 
conservationists Bureauwi de. 


c. Expand the statistical analysis 
portion of the Analysis, Interpretation, 
and Evaluation (AIE) Technical Reference 
by EOY FY 87. 


d. Develop a less intensive occular 
reconnaissance procedure for monitoring 
low priority “M" and "C" allotments by 
EOY FY 87. 


e. Provide training (as mentioned 

previously) or expand the AIE Technical 
Reference to present a more systematic 
approach to evaluation by end of FY 87. 


f. At the back of the technical reference 
section, add a couple of “comment type 
postcards.” These postcards would allow 
field personne! to tear them out, place 
comments, modifications, and/or updating 
of procedures and mail to the appropriate 
office for action. These changes should 
be made on a page by page basis with 
reissuance to all offices. With any 
modifications, a new cover of the 
technical reference will be printed with 
a new date on it to show currency. 


g. Develop a technical reference to 
provide guidance on ecological site 
inventory and the National Range Handbook 
by EOY FY 87. 
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h. All updating of guidance should 
include a multiple resource aspect. 


i. References between the 1600 and 4000 
Manuals should be added by EOY FY 87. 


D. Implementation of Actions - All recommended 
actions should be the responsibility of the 
Denver Service Center since they have overview 
of technical guidance. The use of work groups 
to address these recommendations may assist DSC. 
Recommendations c., d., @., g., and i. should be 
done by E0Y FY 87 while the remainder should be 
done on a continuous basis. 





V. Issue 4 - Technical Information Distribution 


A. Introduction - The availability of good 
technical range information does not appear to 
be a problem. Taere is concern over the 
usefulness of the formats in which information 
is presented or where it can be found and the 
willingness of individuals to spend the time 
necessary to put the information to use. 





B. Analysis of Existing Information Sources 
and Alternative for Change 








1. Westfornet is an excellent source of 
technical information but difficult for 
individuals to review. Some filtering is 
needed to help get information to target 
group of users. 


2. Information Bulletins - distribution to 
all field offices is working very well. Wel! 
used source of information. 


3. Instruction Memorandum - basic element 
for policy distribution is well read and 
used. Problems exist because expiration 
dates regularly come and go without 
manualization being accomplished. The result 
is that the field ends up using “out of date” 
policy as a basis for action, placing them in 
an awkward situation should their actions be 
questioned. 


4. Technical Research - ji.e., Agricultura) 
Research Service, should be requested and 
used by the BLM more often in management. 


5. Technology Transfer Automated Retrieval 
System - recently identified system for 
providing updated technical information. 
More use is needed by the field. 











6. Society for Range Management is an 
excellent source of technical data but it has 


considerable overlap with Westfornet. 
Interagency Range Information Committee is 
currently attempting to get abstracts of SRM 
articles in the Westfornet data base so it is 
all in one source. 


7. Interstate exchange of ideas and 
approaches needs to be continually 
encouraged. Many beneficial tradings of 
information/techniques have been made wi th 
overal! Bureauwide benefits. Utilize Denver 
Service Center's Resource Highlights to 
disseminate new or existing programs in the 
different states. 





8. Denver Service Center Library provides 
Westfornet, lists of technical documents, 
and research services. It is an underused 
source of professional support in the form of 
literature searches on technical information, 
i.e., effects of grazing on winter fat, etc. 


9. Agricultural Extension Service is a 
source of the most current research and 
app! ications. 

10. Universities 

11. Other Federal and State agencies 


12. Oenver Service Center Technical Notes - 
where are they now? 


- Recommended Actions/Implementation - W.0. 
should direct the following offices to: 





1. State and District Office staff should 
immediately assume role of screening 
available technical information in an attempt 
to find what information that is useful at 
the field level. 


2. State, District, and Area Offices need to 
cultivate contacts with universities, 
Extension Service, and other agencies 
specifically to promote the flow of technica! 
information and expertise. 


3. Each State should immediately begin to 
encourage regular intrastate and interstate 
interaction of rangeland monitoring staff to 
communicate effective ideas and techniques 
with a special emphasis on multi- 
disciplinary approaches. 
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4. OSC, States, and District Offices need to 
provide additional emphasis on the 
availability of services provided by the BL” 
Library including Westfornet, the research 
information capability, and how to access 
this capability. OSC should issue 
Information Bulletins on this by October 3), 
1987. 


S. OSC should be encouraged to produce BLM 
Technical Notes from information provided by 
field offices as a source for monitoring and 
management information. This may entail 
clarifying existing policy. 


6. The WO should direct DSC periodically 
assemble a bibliography of al! current 
guidance pertaining to monitoring and 
management policy and techniques for 
distribution to all field offices. The first 
edition should be provided by October 31, 
1987. 


7. OSC should provide guidance on how to 
prepare Technical Notes by October 31, 1987. 


8. W.0. should issue Instruction Memoranda 
that represents policy that needs to be 
updated, revised, or extended before the 
expiration dates. 

















Pre-season Program 
State Meeting Monitoring Coordination ESI 
Arizona x x x 
California 
Colorado x J x 
Idaho x x 
Montana x 
Nevada x x x x 
New Mexico x 
Oregon x x x 
Utah x x 
wyoming x x x 


*Wot all employees dealing with monitoring attended these sessions. 


Table 1. Current Available Training or Workshop by State During FY 81 -86* 
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RANGELAND MONITORING WORKSHOP 
HEADQUARTERS SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The workshop objective was to strengthen the 


rangeland monitoring program by sharing successful 


ideas and by resolving issues that appear to be 
impeding efforts. These rangeland monitoring 
issues were grouped into six general categories 


and work groups, led by an appointed chairperson. 


Issue/ Workgroup 





Monitoring Policy 
Correlation to Land 
Use Plan Objectives 
Technical Issues 
Correlation To 
Inventory 


Information and 
Education 


Handling Monitoring 
Data 


Chairperson 





Jens Jensen, Utah State 
Of fice 


Larry Walker, Oregon 
State Office 


John Willoughby, 
California State Office 


Don Cain, Burns District 
Of fice 


Tony Danna, Color>do 
State Office 


Leon Pack, Miles City 
District Office 





The six work groups, involving three to seven 
individuals each, met prior to the workshop to 
analyze assigned issues and prepare draft recom- 
mendations for resolving problems and for 
improving the rangeland monitoring program. 


These draft recommendations were presented to the 
group the first afternoon of the workshop. In 
addition, various BLM and interest group 
representatives presented ideas and suggestions 
to the more than 150 attendees of the workshop on 
Monday morning, January 12, 1987. 


On January 13, the second day of the session, the 
issue work groups met separately but with input 
from an expanded number of participants since a)! 
workshop attendees were assigned to one of the six 
issue work groups. The draft recommendations were 
discussed at length and many were revised 
considerably based on input from the larger group. 


The third day of the session, January 14, was 
devoted to presentations by university and BLM 
specialists and centered around technical issues 
and cooperative rangeland monitoring concepts. 


January 15, the fourth day of the session, was 
devoted to work group meetings for attendees from 
each of the participating States. All attendees 
from each State met in their respective state 
groups to outline and discuss ways te improve the 
in-State monitoring effort. A representative of 
each State work group reported to the entire group 
their plans for applying information, techniques, 
and ideas gained from the workshop. 


On January 16, the fifth day of the session, each 
issue work group chairman gave a final report of 
their recommendations followed by a close-out by 
the BLM Washington Office representative Billy 
Templeton, Chief, Division of Rangeland Resources. 


From the six work groups, approximately 75 
recommendations were made: 


- 27 pertain primarily to Field Offices. 

- 12 pertain primarily to the Denver Service 
Center or the Phoenix Training Center. 

~- 3% pertain primarily to the Washington Office. 


The summary on the following pages includes 
recommendations made by the issue work grouns and 
actions taken for each ecommendation. 

















RE COMME NDAT 1 ONS 





I. Monitoring Policy 





A. Washington Office (WO) should outline a 
timetable for developing Monitoring and 
Evaluation Plans, for initiating on-the-ground 
monitoring, and for developing agreements and 
issuing decisions. 


8. WO should clarify national level reporting 
requirements for monitoring; both monitoring 
systems established and yearly monitoring 
accomp! ished. 


C. States should establish minimum monitoring 
standards; estadlish procedures for prioritizing 
allotments within categories and re-categorizing 
allotments based on results of monitoring. 


D. WO should require FO's to develop monitoring 
and evaluation plans (MEP) for each land use plan 
area or Resource Area. 


f. WO should revise the format for reporting 
“trend” in the National Report (Manual 4400) to 
differentiate “apparent trend” from “trend 
determined through monitoring.” 


Il. Correlating Monitoring To Land Use Plan 


Objectives 








A. WO should “strengthen” BLM Manual 1734(.25) to 
Clearly identify the need for developing an MEP 
prior to developing activity plans. 


III. Correlating Monitoring To Inventory 





A. & number of recommendations were made. 
Generally summarized, WO should: 


1. Strengthen BLM policy to: 


~ Re-affirm BLM goal of completing ecologica! 
site inventory (ESI). 


~ Require FO adherence to minimum standards 
for ESI. 


2. Require FO adherence to minimum standards 
for ESI. 


3. Require a standard soil survey with an ESI. 








ACTIONS TAKEN 





I. Monitoring Policy 





A. A 5-year timetable is outlined ia Manual 4400 
(Draft); awailable for Field Office (FO) review 
6/15/87. 


B. Requirements for national reporting are 
Outlined in Manual 4400 (Draft), available for FO 
review 6/15/87. 


C. All States now have or are developing minimum 
standards for monitoring. 


D. Manual 4400 (Draft) requires the preparation 
of monitoring and evaluation plans within | year 
of publication of the Record of Decision/ Range 
Program Summary (ROD/ RPS). 


£. Manual 4400 (Draft available for review 
6/15/87) differentiates trend as recommerded. 


Il. Correlating Monitoring To Land Use Plan 


Ojectives 








A. Manual 4400 (Draft) requires an areawide MEP 
to be developed within | year of issuance of the 
R0D/ RPS. 


III. Correlating Monitoring To Inventory 





A. Manual 4400 (Draft) strengthens and clarifies 
BLM policy for ESI. Revision of Handbook 
H-4410-1 was considered at WO 220/ OSC 470 
coordination meeting held August, 1987. Results 
will be forthcoming. 








4. Require use of the Inventory Data Systes 
(30S) for the storage, retriewal, and analysis 
of ESI data. 


8. WO/ DOSC/ National Soi! Range Team (NSRT) 
should develop new procedures for determining and 
reporting range condition based on management 
objectives. 


IV. Technical Issues In Inventory And Monitoring 





A. WO/ OSC should update Technica! Reference 
TR 4400-7 “Analysis, Interpretation, and 
Evaluation” by end of year 1987. 


8. WO should adopt Bureauwide minimum moni toring 
standards. 


C. Technical References - 





1. WO/ DSC should add additional TR's to the 
existing series: Climate and Weather; 
Statistics; and Riparian (draft). 


2. WO/ OSC should revise TR 4400-3 
Utilization; TR 4400-7 A.1.€.; and TR 4400-1) 
Planning for Monitoring. 


3. WO should revise Range Handbook sections on: 


a. 681. 


b. Range condition measurements. 


C. Allotment Categortz*’ + on. 





8. A Workgroup for developing procedures for new 
@ethod of detersining and reporting range 
condition met 6/22-28 1987 in Reno, Newada. 
Implementation procedures should be ready in 

FY 89. 


Iv. Technical Issues In Inventory And Moni toring 





A. While it is recognized that some deficiencies 
exist in this TR, no plans exist for a WO/ OSC 
effort to update because of other, more critical 
needs in the Rangeland Monitoring Program. States 
have the option of issuing supplementa! guidance 
Consistent with existing policy to strengthen any 
specific deficiencies. 





8. Because of the ecological and sociologica! 
diversity that exists in the warious FO's, it is 
BLM policy that States develop ainimum standards. 
All States have or are developing ainiaum 
monitoring standards. 


1. Draft of Climate TR will be available by end 
of year FY 87; no dates at this point for 
Statistics TR, but existing document “Lighter 
Side of Statistics” is available. Oraft of TR 
“Riparian Grazing Management” is out for review 
by selected individuals this fiscal year. 


2. TR 4400-1 Planning for Monitoring will de 
superseded by Handbook 4420-1 (Draft). There 
are no immediate plans for revising TR 4400-3 or 
TR 4400-7. Oiscussed at OSC 470/ WO 220 
coordination meeting in August, 1987. 


3. 


4. Manual 4400 (Draft) clarifies policy for 
51. 


db. Range condition measurement (See 1. 8.). 
c. Allotment categorization is considered « 


plann'ag function, treated in BLM Manual 1627, 
referenced in Manual 4400 (Draft). 











D. WSational Policy should direct FO to select 
sufficient key areas/ units to allow for annual 
Changes in grazing pressure associated with 
intensive grazing systems. 


t. Wational policy showld direct FO to collect 
data on a]! species for a monitoring site. 
Depending on management objectives, focus 
subsequent monitoring on “key” species or severa! 
species. 


F. WO policy showld specify the use of “field 
notes” (i.e., use supervision) as indicators for 
determining if more intensive monitoring is needed 
on lower priority category allotments ("C” and 
some “W") and as supplementa! information on 
higher priority allotments ("I" and some “M"). 


5S. WO showld modify GLH policy on ESI to allow 
FO's to describe ecological sites and PNC on a 
Composition-by-weight basis, a composi tion-by- 
cover basis, or both, and allow updating of 
ecological status based on cower data. 


¥. Mandl ing Moni tor ing Date 
A. Organization of Monitoring Data and Files - 





1. WO showld develop a manual, handbook, or 
technical reference outlining a standard systes 
for the storage of monitoring data. 


2. WO should evaluate monitoring policy for 
application to al) renewable resource activities 
and require a coordinated aonitoring approach. 
Emphasize management objectives, include 
statement about fire rehabilitation. 


3. WO policy should consider implementing a 
“Management Unit” planning approach, integrating 
all program activities for a management unit. 


8. Hardware Requirements - 





1. @ policy showld specify that a)! future 
har@ware acquisitions be IBM PC (MS-DOS) 
compatipie. 


2. WO should delegate approval authority for 
acquisition of PC's, related hardware, and 
softwere to the lowest possible lewe!. 





D. State sinimus monitoring standards specify 
requirements for selecting key areas. “Monitoring 
and Evaluation” recommends this approach. 


E. Concur. However, criteria should be discussed 
in State Nintewe Standards. 


F. See Iv. 0. 


G. GM will continue the policy of describing 
ecological sites and PMC and updating ecologica! 
status based on composition by weight as outlined. 
FO's have, in Handbook #-4410-1, the option of 
collecting cower data or other attributes as 
necessary. 


¥. Handling Monitoring Date 





A. 


1. Range Recordkeeping Handbook Work Group 
began developing a standard system 6/23/87. 
Draft available for review by end of year FY 87. 


2. Manual 1734 provides for a coordinated 
approach to monitoring. Manual 4400 (Draft) and 
Handbook 4-4420-1 (Draft) also emphasizes a 
coordinated approach. 


3. This recommendation will be considered by 
the Range Recordkeeping Handbook Workgroup (see 
a. above). Requires approval of Bureau 
Management Team. 


1. Will forward recommendation to Support 
Services (WO 770). These recommendations are 
being considered in the Bureauwide Modernization 
Study. 


2. See |. above. 

















3. WO should remove ceiling amount that States 
may spend for ADP purchases without @ approval. 


4. WO showld direct FO's to allow resource 
specialist to freely use computers and locate 
Computers in rescurce specialist work areas. 


C. Software - 


1. WO should promote the training of resource 
specialists in the capabilities and use of BLN 
Standard softwee packages. 


2. Wewly developed programs providing 
significant application and advantage for field 


use should be approved by WO. 


3. WO should direct SD's to establish a New 
Software Developments Evaluation Program to 
determine their application to resource 
management. Evaluation should involve 
individuals with field experience. 


4. WO/ OSC should develop storage and analysis 
software packages, including graphics capability 
for commonly used monitoring and eval uation 
techniques. 


Do. New Technology - 





1. WO/ OSC should initiate a pilot program to 
field test the Polycorder 600 or similar 
device(s). 


2. BLM should famediately acquire and apply the 
above technology. 


Information Sharing - 





1. OSC showld establish and mintain an 
Electronic Monitoring Information System (EMIS) 
for use by al! FO's. 


2. OSC Director should designate a OSC staff 
person to manage EMIS. 





3. See }. 


4. These are FO management considerations and 
decisions. 


NOTE: Recommendations |}, 2, and 3 will require 
review and consideration by WO Management 
Services, and Support Services. To implement 
thes will require a policy change Wrough the 
Bureau Management Tean. 


Cc. 


1. Also a FO concern. If the jod requires 
standard software packages, FO managers must 
ensure that their people are properly trained in 
its application and use. 


2. The Range ADP Workgroup (RADPWG) wil! screen 
newly developed programs and recommend 
application on an annual basis. Also requires 
approval of WO 770 (Support Serwices). 


3. RADPWG will conduct an ewaluation in FY 88. 


4. The recommendation will be brought forward 
when RADPWG convenes during FY 88 and wil! be 
considered thereafter annually. 


1. OSC as well as at least three FO's are 
currently testing or planning to test devices. 
Results will be summarized and made available 
to FO's during FY 88. 


2. Recommendation is contingent upon results of 
field testing during FY 67/68. FO's have 
authority to purchase and test. 


). These recommendations wil! be forwarded to 
the SC Director. Implementation wil! depend on 
available resources consistent with current 
T.0°s and Budget. 


2. See €. 1. abowe. A newsletter was prepared 
by OSC (Eshelman) and sent to range program 
leaders 6/16/87. 














3. wO/ OSC should organize a gonitoring ADP 
work growp to develop and promote apnitoring ADP 
information efforts. 


F. Geographic Information Systes (GIS) - 





1. wO/ OSC should continue coordination and 
Communication efforts with SIS. 


2. OSC should refine computer graphics 
Capadility for monitoring appl ication. 


VI. Information And Education 





A. Current Training - WO should issue an 
Instruction Memorandum to FO to: 


1. Prowide or continue to provide coordination, 
and to mate training and workshop available to 
all personne! involved in rangeland goni toring 
beginning in FY 87. 


2. Make “refresher” courses available to 
increase proficiency of monitoring personnel. 


3. Take advantage of intra-State training. 


4. Make monitoring training available to al! 
renewable resource specialists at the Resource 
Area leve!. 


5. States should provide PTC a schedule of 
training and workshops. Results should be 


consolidated and made available to other States. 


8. Wew Training Needs ~ WO should direct PTC to 
Gevelop and implement training courses for: 


1. Ecological Site Concept - training course 
(eight segments) should be taught in individual 
segeents (modules) or as a whole. 





2. Technical Proficiency - modules should be 
developed for climate, utilization, and actual 
use studies. Training showld be oriented to 

ranchers and technicians and involve academia. 








3. WO 220/ OSC 470 discussed this recon- 
mendgation at a coordination meeting in 6/87. 
Results wil! be forthcoming. Also see E. !. 


F. 


1. Currently an on-going effort. OSC has lead 
(John Foster- coordinator). 


2. WO will forward this recommendation to OSC. 
Application will be limited to FO's with GIS 


capability. 


Vl. Information And Education 
WOTE: For additional information relative to 
monitoring training, see Attachment |. 





A. The responsibility for training is primarily 
a FO function. 


1. Monitoring training is best accomplished at 
the local lewe!l because of the diversity of 
standards and techniques. The concept of 
monitoring a5 4 management function wil! de 
conveyed in part 4000-) and 4000-7 of the 
Grazing Regulations. 


2. See A. 1. above. 

3. Beginning in FY 68, PTC (Dreier) wil! pol! 
State Monitoring Program Leaders and compile a 
list of planned inventory/ monitoring training 
and make this list available to a)! State 
Program Leaders. 


4. See A. and A. |. abowe and Attachment '. 


5. See A. 1. above. 


8. See Attachment Wo. |. 








C. 





a. Continue to provide technical training in 
“Beginning Professional” courses. 


b. WO should direct States to: 


- Implement local proficiency reviews, 
document results, and provide recognition. 
Hold Statewide workshops for addressing all 
areas of rangeland management including 
moni toring. 


- Provide training for ranchers/ interest 
groups in rangeland monitoring. 


3. Analysis, Interpretation, and Evaluation 





a. Training should be designed to meet local 


needs and in training modules to assist States 


in providing training. 


4. Public Participation, Consultation, 
Cooperation, and Coordination Methods. 








a. WO should define and explain consultation, 


cooperation, and coordination in a memorandum 
to FO's by 6/2/87. 


b. PTC/ SO/ DO should provide training to 
Resource Area staffs in successful principals 
of ESP program by 10/87. SO should provide 
meeting facilitation training to Resource 
Area staffs. OM's should provide conflict 
management training to Resource Area staffs. 
PTC/ SO should provide communication skills 
training to Resource Area staffs. 


Review of Technical Reference (4400) Series - 





NOTE: WO should direct PTC/ DSC to make 
following changes on a continuing basis: 


1}, Maintain Manuals/ Handbooks and technical 
references in current format. 


2. Make the following modifications: 


a. Develop an easier method to obtain field 
forms used for monitoring (provide “master” 
set of forms which are easily photocopied). 


- Quality contro) is a State Director 
responsibility. 


- FO responsibility. 


a. See Attachment No. |. 


a. A current Instruction Memorandum and 
existing policy adequately define consul - 
tation, cooperation, and coordination as wel! 
as furnish direction for incorporating it in 
all rangeland management programs. 


b. Revised Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
for Coordinated Resource Management was signed 
7/2/87. The MOU provides emphasis and 
direction for incorporating ESP concepts in 
resource management. SD's and other FO 
managers plan and coordinate this type of 
training. 


Review of Technical Reference (4400) Series - 





1. Wo change in format is planned. Formats for 
Manuals/ Handbooks are specified in Manual 1221 
(Rel. 1-1463) Directives, and Handbook H-1221-1 
(Rel. 1-1464) Writing and Formating Directives. 


2. 


a. Policy requires that all national forms be 
numbered and approved by OMB. As forms are 
revised, or deleted, approved ones are made 
available. Using a set of “master” forms in 
handbooks or manuals would negate this 
process. 











bd. Provide more first printing copies of 
Manuals/ Handbooks and technical references 
to FO'‘s. 


c. Expand the statistical analysis portion 
of TR 4400-7 (AIE) by end of year FY 87. 


d. Develop procedures for less intensive 
monitoring of low priority “M” and “C* 
allotments by end of year FY 87. 


e. Expand TR 4400-7 (AIE) for a more 
systemmatic approach to allotment monitoring 
evaluation. 


f. Add “comment” cards or pages with address 
of appropriate office, to send comments or 
suggestions. 


5g. Develop a TR for ESI by end of year FY 87. 


h. All updated guidance should take a 
multiple resource aspect. 


1. 4400 Manual update should reference 1600 
Manuals by end of year FY 87. 


D. Technical Information Distribution - 





WO should direct specific offices to: 


1. $0/ DO should screen technical information 
and alert FO's to useful information. 


2. $0/ DO/ RA should cultivate better contacts 
with academia to promote flow of useful 
information. 


3. $0 should encourage regular interstate and 
intrastate exchange of successful ideas and 
techniques for monitoring. 


4. DSC/ S0/ DO should provide emphasis for 
using services of BLM Library, Westfornet, 
through a WO Information Bulletin by 10/31/87. 


5. OSC should compile technical notes on 
successfully applied monitoring techniques. 
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b. WO will provide when revisions or printing 
are sent to the Field. 


c. Wo immediate revision of TR 4400-7 (AIE) 
is planned. States may, if necessary, issue 
supplemental! guidance. 


d. Each state is responsible for developing 
minimum monitoring standards. 


e. See 2. c. 


f. WO will add “comment” cards on all future 
TR's. 


g. Will develop TR for ESI during FY 88 
based on PAWP. 


h. This is & policy. 


i. References to 1600 Manuals are now cited 
in Manual 4400 (Draft) which was distributed 
to FO's 6/15/87. 


1. State Director responsibility. However, 
numerous sources of information already 
available to all FO's: Westfornet, USDA Forest 
Service Research Bulletins; Professional Society 
publications, and bulletins from Extension and 
other agencies. 


2. See Dd. 1. above. 


3. See 0. 1. above. 


4. See 0. 1. above. 


5. Discussed at DSC 470/ WO 220 coordination 
meeting in August, 1987. Results wil! be 
forthcoming. 








6. WO should direct DSC to periodical ly 6. See Dd. 1. above. 
publish for FO use, a bibliography of current 


monitoring policy/ techniques by 10/31/87. 


7. WO should update monitoring policy before 7. 


Monitoring policy is in Manual 4400 (Draft) 
Instruction Memorandums expire. 


distributed for FO review 6/15/87. 


7 

















ATTAGDENT 1. June 25. 1987 


Gary Dreier, PTC 
PTS 261-2651 


Dear Clea: 


I bave reviewed the Honitoriag Workshop Inforsaticn and Education Work 
Group recoupendations. Host of their recommendations satch the current 
direction of training. Sose of their deadlines are unrealistic. some 
already past. I will deal with their recommendations as ‘hey pertain to 
bureauvide (PTC) training. 


I was gled that the recommendations so closely satch the direction of 
PTC's range training. PTC is doing the following. 


1. Packeging somitoriag techaiques for self/group use. 
2. Plecieg sore emphasis om conflict sanagement in the ANP course. 


3}. Producing an ecological site concept package for self/group use. 
Developing case studies on data interpretation and evaluation. 


4 
S$. Stressing communication skills in al] range courses. 
t Focusiag the ANP course sore at evaluation. 

7 


Ie the talking stages with DSC on a study design course. 


The biggest problem facing the range training programs is the isability for 
PTC to get training to the field quick enough to seet seeds. The progras 
bas sade «4 significant shift toward packaging, without dropping the 
currest classroce training. The development tise required & package bas 
pot been at the level that the field desires, as noted by the work group 
recompendations. 


At present, the trainiog for sanagers for the range program bas only bees 
éealt with as spin-offs of techmical training. As « training package is 
developed, its ability to train sanaegers is incorporated. Training 
eanagers bas been secondary to the training of technicians. 


The recommendations of the work groups are included on the following pages 
in the order of the report. A brief description starts off each 
category. A tabular summary is included of the work group's 
recommendations, the present PTC existing situation, and ay proposal to 
you. Ia the table, technicians seans range conservationists and range 
technicians. 
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technician, with limited training for 
treinieg ESC is the range professional 
of FY88. The package will dea) 

present ESC data. it will not teach technicians 


training package is near completion and should 
The package is composed of 2 video tapes and 


toward the 
of 

ESC 

t the 

te 


He a 


Perk 


Currestly. I do not bave 


» I feel that this is « policy and 
ead impact desired, the BLA 


program, so I will sot break it out 
by PTC if other avenues are sot 


vi 


x group seems overly extensive for ESC, 
from the Director. 


the vor 

sonitor 
could 
est 


ed il 


ii is 


is 
4 iti. 
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Hist: 


Ea: 


ah 
I a 


Hiei 


OTE: *The package is desngned fer techarciens. bet bas wetredectory esterial iecheded that is suateble fer sanager's traning. 
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The work group recommendations placed sost of the responsibility of the 
training on the states. I believe that a bureauwide training course is 
impossible to seet the waried needs of the states. since each state is 
using techniques and procedures that are unique to their situation. 


The range professional training (4000-1) again bas a 1 week field training 
session. The technicians leara bow to analysis, interpret, and evaluate 
the data. The technicians will use statistics and computers in the 
course. 


PTC bas produced the first package (Vegetation Attributes) is « series of 
packages on techniques of monitoring tegetation attributes. A frequency 
and density package should be in the field in FY88. The remaining parts 
should be available the close of FY89. This curriculus vill belp 
translate the technical reference series to the field. 


A course on sonitoring study design is in initial talking stages with DSC. 
It will deal with sonitoring design and techniques. 
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The field rates communication skills as highly desirable and seeding sore 
trainiog. ost of the training is these skills cas be obtained froe 
vendors; bowever, fitting some of this training to the BLA's seeds is not 
always possible. 


PTC provided a train-the-trainer course on seeting facilitation last year 
to each state. Each state and PTC bave trainer(s) available. The seeting 
fecilitation package is scheduled for revisions is Fyés. 

The Safford DO bas requested PTC produce «a documentary video tape on an 
operator is the stewardship progres for their presentation in August 

1987. This could possibly be an excellent awareness package for BLA. 

The ANP course (4000-7) conducts « 1/2 day conflict sanegement session. 
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Appencix A 
Rangeland Monitoring Workshop Schedule 


SUNDAY-JAMUARY 11, 1987 REGISTRATION 
1:00 - 10:00 pe Registretion/Poster session Set-up (Mein Foyer) 





MONDAY-JANUARY 12, 1967 FIRST GENERAL SESSION (Selon D) 
Genere! Session Cheirmen - Bob Moore, Service Center Director 
68:00 em Welcome - Bob Moore, Serwice Center Director 


8:10 em Opening Remarks - Nei! Morck, Coloredo Stete Director 
U:30 em = Meitiend Sherpe - izeac Welton League of Americe 





2:00 em 3 «Bud ~ Nations! Cettiemens Association 
9:30 om «=CO*F «CE. ~ Society For Range Menegement 
9:50 em Questions end Answers 

10:00 am Greek 


10:3) em Henry Smith, Associete Director, Lend end Renewable Resources 
11:00 em Dave Tidwell, Specie! Assistent To The Director 

11:30 em o—dDiscussion, Questions, end Answers 

12:00 pm Lunch 


Mondey-Jenvery 12, 1987 SECOND GENERAL SESSION (Selon D0) 
General Session Chairman - Gien Secrist, Division of Rangeland Management 


1:00 pm Workshop Dete!l!s - Kris Esheiman, Denver Service Center 

1:10 pm = isswe Work Group Dreft Reports 
Monitoring Policy - Jens Jensen, Uteh Stete Office 
Correlating Monitoring To Lend Use Pien Objectives - Lerry Welker Or Stete Office 
ae Monitoring To Inventory Dete - Steve Leonerd Nationa! Sol! Range Team 
Technice! Issues - John Willoughby, Cellfornie Stete Office 


Handling Monitoring Dete - Leon Pack, Miles City District Office 
Inf lon end Education - Tony Danna, Coloredo Stete Office 
4:30 pm Discussion 


5:00-7:00 pm Reception - Hosted by the Denver Marriott West (Foyer/Selon A) 





3:00 pa 


6:00 pm Stete Monitoring Coordinators Meet (Suite 625) - Glen Secrist/Kris Eshelmen 
6:00 pm Demonstration Grazing Authorization end Billing System - Lest Nemes A-K (Beaver Croek/Vel!) 
9:00 pm Demonstration Grezing Authorizetion end Billing System - Lest Nemes L-2 (Beaver Creek/Vei!) 


TUESDAY- JANUARY 13, 1987 ISSUE WORK GROUPS MEET 


8:00 em issue Work Group Meet! 
Monitoring Policy - Selon 0 
Correlation to Lend Use Pien Objectives - Selon C 
Correlation To inventory - Salon F 
Technice! issues - 
Hand! ing Monitoring Dete - Selon 
inf lon/Educetion - Selon G 
10:00 en Greek 
12:00 pm Lunch 
1:00 pm = issue Worse Group Meetings Continue 
3:00 pe Break 


7:30-10:00 pm Microcomputer Herdwere/Softwere Demonstration (Selons G end H) 
DBASE 3+, PC FOCUS, ASPEN, Lotus 125, 
Qmn! Dete Corporation - Portable Fleid Dete Collection Devices. 





A} 
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Appencix A 
Rangeland Monitoring Workshop Schedule 


WEDME SDAY-JANUARY 14, 1987 THIRD GENERAL SESSION (Selon D) 
Genera! Session Chairman - Willy Peterson, Acting Branch Chief, Range Menegenent 


Technice! Papers - Pete Jackson, Executive Vice-President Society For Range Menagement, Moder stor 
Lemer Smith, University of Arizone 
Bill Leycock, University of Wyoming 
Weyne Burkhardt, University of Nevwede-Reno 
Deve Bryant, University of idaho 
Bud Eppers, Netione! Cettiemens Association 
Brea 
BLY Technice! Papers- 
Climete/Weather - Bill Wegner, Uteh Stete Office 
Adjusting Cetegorizetion end Prioritizetion - Jerry Townsend, New Mexico Stete Office 
Monitoring Decisions - Sucess and Fellure - Larry Humpnrey, Sefford District 
Que!ity Contro! Through Field Reviews and Assistence - Robert Steger, Newade State Office 
Discussion/Questions and Answers 
Lunch (State Office, WO, SC Monitoring Coordinetors Luncheon - Goldfields Resteurent) 





: 
SSesssgssesass 


— 
2 
8. 
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WEOWESDAY-JANUARY 14, 1987 STATE WORK GROUPS MEET 


1:30 pm State Work Group Meetings (See Posted Schedule) 
3:00 pm =s« Break 
3:30 pm State Work Group Meetings Continue 


5:00-6:30 —** - Hosted the Denver Marriott West (Salon £) 
Open Discussion - Washington Office (Salon 0) 








THURSDAY-JANUARY 15, 1987 STATE WORK GROUPS MEET 


7:00 am Breakfast, Banquet Style - (Salon 0D) 

Host - Neil Morck, Colorado State Director 

Guest er ~- Kendall Johnson, Utah State University 
State Group Meetings Continue 





Lunch 

State Work Group Meeti Continue 

State Work Group — (Salon D) 

Shuttles begin departing to National Western Stockshow 
Last call for transportation to National Western Stock show 


3833888 
BEPEEES 


FRIDAY-JANUARY 16, 1987 FOURTH GEWERAL SESSION (Salon D) 
Genera! Session Chairman - Billy Templeton, Chief, Division of Rangeland Resources 





0 = 

0 am 

30 =m — BA G+ 

.- Have a good | and a safe trip home: 
om 


Issue and State Work Group Chairpersons meet with WO/DSC (Suite 623) 








Appendix 8 
Issue Work Growp Assignments 
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WER STATE OFFICE 30) 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (4?!) 
EET’ MILLS RESOURCE AREA 
Sek RIVER RESOURCE WEA 
SHIVWITS RESOURCE AREA 
AM PESOURCE WEA 
lm DISTRICT 
PHIEND: TRAINING CENTER S60) 
MORTHERN ALHEUP RESOURCE AREA 
Vi STATE OFFICE (900) 
BUFFALO RESOURCE AREA 
RO. PRIMES DISTRICT 
CALIFORNIA STATE OFFICE (922) 
ADO FRINGES MESURE WEA 
WOOLIE PESOURCE WEA 
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HENRY SOUNTAIN RESOURCE AREA 
WRITE SANDS RESOURCE ARBA 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D471) 
CARSON CITY DISTRICT 

SALT Lake CITY DISTRICT 
COLORADO STATE OFFICE (912) 
COLORADO STATE OFFICE ($33) 
MONTROSE DISTRICT OFFICE 
ORBOOM STATE OFFICE (932) 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D470) 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D472) 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D473) 


LAND & RENEWABLE RESOURCES (200) 


LAS CRUCES DISTRICT 

WORLAMD DISTRICT 

MONTROSE DISTRICT 

DIVISLON OF RESOURCES (D472) 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D472) 
GILA RESOURCE ARBA 

COLORADO STATE OFFICE (933) 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
PERSOMNBL (0530) 

BAKERSPIBLD DISTRICT 
UNIVERSITY OF MBVADA-RENO 
SOCIETY POR RANGE MANAGEMENT 
ORBOOM STATE OFFICE (930) 
BURNS DISTRICT 

DIVISTON OF RESOURCES (D471) 
U.9.P.8. BBGION IT 

BRANCH OF SOIL, AIR, & WATER 
UTAH STATE OFFICE (910) 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D472) 
BENNETT HILLS RESOURCE ARBA 
SWAEE RIVER RESOURCE AREA 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D473) 


SHIWWITS RESOURCE AREA 
CARLSBAD RESOURCE AREA 
COLORADO STATE OFFICE ($33) 
CASPER DISTRICT 

(RIAH DISTRICT 

SURPRISE RESOURCE AREA 
CRAIG DISTRICT 


TRCHMOLOGY TRANSFER STAPF (D140) 


PROBNIT TRAINING CENTER (960) 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D472) 


NATIONAL CATTLAMANS ASSOCLATION 
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(801) 896-8221 
(505) 525-1171 
(303) 236-0153 
(702) 882-1631 
(801) 524-676) 
(303) 236-1700 
(303) 236-1762 
(303) 249-779) 
(503) 231-6862 
(303) 236-0170 
(303) 236-0142 
(303) 236-6376 
(202) 343-4896 
(505) 525-1171 
(307) 347-9871 
(303) 249-779) 
(303) 236-6310 
(303) 236-0157 
(02) 428-4040 
(303) 236-1762 
(208) 884-644) 
(203) 236-6402 
(805) 861-419) 
(702) 784-6763 
(307) 766-5124 
(503) 231-6835 
($03) §73-5241 
(303) 236-0154 
(303) 236-9536 
(202) 653-9210 
(801) $24-5311 
(303) 236-0161 
(208) 886-2208 
(208) 678-5514 
(303) 985-0290 
($05) 525-1171 
(801) 628-449) 
(505) 887-6544 
(303) 236-1762 
(207) 261-510) 
(707) 462-3873 
(916) 279-610) 
(303) 824-826) 
(303) 236-6409 
(602) 241-2651 
(303) 236-0163 
(505) 622-0055 


PTS 176-6402 
PPS 961-4191 
Ss | 
Ss Me 
PTS 429-6835 
mS we 
PTS 176-0154 
PTS 176-9536 
PTS 653-9210 
PTS $88-5311 
PTS 776-0161 
PTS 554-6576 
PTS 554-664) 
PTS 75-6379 
PTS 571-8312 
PS MOE 
TS =O 
PTS 776-1762 
PTS 328-5101 
PTS WOME 
PTS WOME 
PTS NOME 
PTS 776-6409 
PTS 261-265! 
FPS 176-0163 
mS | 
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DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D472) 
VALLEY RESOURCE AREA 
LEWLSTOM DISTRICT 

GOB DISTRICT 

WORTHEED SALABLE RESOURCE Adis 
ALMRS/GIS (D150) 

UPAR STATE OFFICE ($30) 
0.9.7.3. BGI II 

TECHMOLOGY TRANSFER STAPF (D140) 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (D472) 
BISHOP RESOURCE AREA 

RAWLINS DISTRICT 
PARADSE-DENIO RESOURCE Abia 
PRIMEVILLE DISTRICT 

ARIZOWA STATE OFFICE (922) 
PRINBVILLE DISTRICT 

BUFFALO RESOURCE AREA 

SALAOW DISTRICT 

BOCK SPRINGS DISTRICT 
COLORADO STATE OFFICE (933) 
ILIN EESOURCE AREA 
PARMINCTON RESOURCE AREA 
U.S.F.9. RBGIO8 II 

LOWER CILA RESOURCE AREA 
WEVADA STATE OFFICE (931) 
DIVIDE RESOURCE AREA 

SPOLAME DISTRICT 

DIVISION OF RESOURCES (047!) 
ARIZONA STRIP DISTRICT 
SAFPORD DISTRICT 

TRCHMOLOCY TRANSFER STAPF (D140) 
SOCIETY POR RANGE MANAGEMENT 
CANON CITY DISTRICT 

DIVISION OF RESOURCES (047!) 
CEDAR CITY DISTRICT 

UTAH STATE OFFICE (932) 
DEPARTMENT OF RANGE SCI BNCES 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES (47!) 
UNCOMPAHGRE BASIN RESOURCE AREA 
BOSWELL RESOURCE AREA 
CALIPORNIA STATE OFFICE ($32) 
GRAND JUNCTION DISTRICT 
MONTANA STATE OFFICE (930) 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 

GREBN RIVER RESOURCE AREA 
OMNIDATA [WTERNATIONAL 
NATIOWAL SO/L-RANGE TEAM 
GLEWOOOD SPRINGS RESOURCE AREA 
LANDER RESOURCE AREA 

BLY DISTRICT 

VALE DISTRICT 

BURNS DISTRICT 

WESTERN RANCE CONSULTANTS ASSOC. 
BIG BUTTE RESOURCE ARBA 
COLORADO STATE OFFICE (933) 
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av, © (303) 236-0165 
GLASGOW, FT (406) 228-4316 
LEVSTOWR, (406) 538-746) 
PalRBaMis. af (907) 356-5279 
“, & (503) 473-2144 
DEER, ©) (303) 236-0100 
SALT LAME CITY, OP = (BOL) 524-3065 
DENVER, —— (303) 236-9533 
DENVER, © (303) 236-6406 
Dea, © (363) 236-0160 
SISROP, CA (619) 872-488) 
ELIS, W (307) 324-717) 
eA, WW (702) 623-3676 
PRINBVILLE, O8 $03) 447-4115 
POLI, A 602) 241-5512 
PRIMBVILLE, O8 (502) 47-4115 
BUPPALD, Wi (307) 684-5586 
ae, 1D (208) 756-220) 
RCE SPRINGS, WY (307) 382-5350 
AIRWOOD, © (303) 236-1762 
— Wi (307) 877-3933 
PARMINCTON, it ($05) 325-3581 
DEER, © (303) 236-9526 
PRORNIT, Al (602) 863-4464 
wy, W (702) 784-5455 
UNL, (307) 324-484) 
SPOLAME. WA (509) 456-2570 
DENVER, © (303) 236-0148 
7. GOR, (801) 673-3545 
SAPPORD, Al (602) 426-4060 
DENVER, OD (303) 236-6406 
DENVER, © (303) 571-0174 
CANON CITY, OD (303) 278-0631 
DENVER, © (303) 236-0147 
CEDAR CITY, Uf (801) 586-240) 
SALT LAER CITY, UT (BOL) 524-3128 
Gal, UT (01) 750-2472 
DENVER, © (303) 236-0145 
WONTROSE, © (202) 249-2204 
ROSWELL, — ($05) 622-9042 
SACRAMENTO, CA (916) 978-4725 
RAD JWCTION, CD = 03) 249-8552 
BILLINGS, af (406) 657-6474 
LARAMIE, WY (307) 766-2263 
Ck SPRINGS, WY (207) 362-6422 
LOGAN, UT S01) 753-7760 
am, W (702) 784-5576 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, (303) 945-234) 
LANDER, WY (307) 332-7822 
ay, Ww (702) 289-4065 
VALE, O8 ($03) 473-3104 
BURNS, O8 ($03) 573-5241 
LANDER, WY (307) 332-2601 
[DAO PALLS, ID (208) 529-1020 
LALEWOOD, © (303) 236-1762 
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WELLS LESTE ARB 1h), % “4-1 AS es 
ae STATE OFFICE (932) SALT LAR CIT’, 7 oo 34-2119 OBS See-2 19 
[la STATE PPICE (0 oi, 2 C2: 01-5515 PRS 261-85:5 
Sau SIMON EBSOURCE abba SAPPORD, ac “Ol fe-te AS 
SATIOMAL CATTLEMANS ASSOCLATI ON Co. a Yh. Wwe OS 
PLATTE RIVER RESOURCE AREA “ask, W 7) 2Sl-E1S] «PPS ie 
MATIOMAL SOLL-RAWOE TEAM oy. W "ul, “H4-E879) PTS 470-5872 
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[Dao STATE OFFICE 1931) DIS. :2 coe: 224-1553 
OASHAE'E SESOUROE Abba ; 
DEWEE SERVICE CENTER (D100 
LORADO STATE OFFICE (910 
TALIPORNIA DESERT DISTRICT 
CANON CITY DISTRICT 

WYOMING STATE CPFICE 910) 
RICHFIELD DISTRICT 

MBL MOTVORINE BATA *! LES CITY CLSTRICT 

CIVISION OF RANGE’ AND SBSOURCES 
SUSAWVILLE DISTRICT 


ei, # 
wv, ef) ———— 
LARD, js) 6-172! 
21 VERSIDE, “A WU 
wa CITY, & 20) 278-81 «PS ve 
ye, 7 72-2326 FPS 328-L22e 
RICHFIELD, WT “)l) s36-€221 «PIS Se4-80!! 
S[LES CITY, $04. 22l-4331 © PrgeSes-501! 
eSCNa, OC 02) €$i-9210 «PRS 683-9215 
SUSANVILLE. A so) 287-08) PTS 
DIVISION OF PLANNING eS, 202) <52-9202 «PTS 82-8824 
TOWOPAE RESOURCE AREA Twa, — (P02, G8: -4214 wu 
OWI DATA (WTERNATI ONAL Ute, $01: “33-7760 hd 
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COLORADO STATE OFFICE (95) 
CRAIG DISTRICT 

SEI DOWA STATE OFFICE (932) 
JWI SON SASIN RESOURCE Ades 
SAPPORD DISTRICT 

OLORADO STATE OFFICE (920, 
Tad STATE OFFICE (910! 
RASS CREEE RESOURCE Agia 
WOMAN RESOURCE AREA 


AEP, Li6-1 "¢2 


MAG, 

PROENTT, AL 
AMIS, O 
SAPPORD, 42 
LAEEWOOD, 
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tIWAMAN, AL 
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VALE DISTRICT Als, & 03) £73-2144 
LAESVTRY DISTRICT LAEEVIEN, (8 $03) 947-2177 
AS CRUCES LORDSBURG RESOURCE A&Ba LAS CRUCES, — $05: $28-1!7) 
VERMILLION RESOURCE AREA sv. DO. 7 401) <L8-009) 
ROYAL FORGE MBSOURCE ARs ‘Ww CITY, 03) 275-7978 
MOAB CISTRICT a. 7 #0) 259-811) 
SOLSE DISTRICT BOISE, 5D S08) 134-1582 
SUTTE DISTRICT M. 7 $06) 994-5059 
DIVISION OF RANGELAND RESOURCES GASEINCTN, OC 202) 53-9195 
[ZAAE WALTON LEAGUE OF AMBRICA ARLINGTON, vA 703) S28-1818 
DIVISION OF PROGRAM EVALUATION GASETNCTON, 202) 653-880 
CARLSBAD RESOURCE ARBA “ARLSBAD, 508 aer.esae 
LANDS & WENBWABLE RESOURCES CASEWOTN, OF 202) 42-48% = PTS 
SOCORRO) RESOURCE AREA S000R. — — 505) 425-0412 TS Oe 
SCHELL RESOURCE AREA ay, W TOL) 2ag-e8eS = PTS 
WIVERSITY OF ARIZONA TUCSON, AZ 602! 421-2801 PTS YR 
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CALIENTE RESOURCE ARBA CALIENTE, 9) 02) "26-314) 
CANON CITY DISTRICT CAMON CITY, % 3) 278-062! 
LITTLE SHAKE RESOURCE AREA MalG, Y WD) Lb-dtd) PTS vel 
WYOMING STATE OFFICE 932) CHEYENNE, — — — , M — 
WEVADA STATE OFFICE (93). new), Ww "OL! Ted-GaS5 «PAS ata 
WOWTANA STATE OFFICE (910. BILLINGS, $06 E7-GGE) | TS SRE UE] 
DIVISION OF RESOURCES D472) DENVER, © 3) LUE-0°Se FTG 775-0 Se 
TECHMOLOGY TRANSFER STAFF D140. DEWVER, 03) 226-4407 = ATE 7% F407 
BRUWEAL RESOURCE AREA BOISE, ID DOR) )4-]fa 
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WES EVES aes iS Abts LES CITY, N $06) 222-7000 mecic · 

SIVESICS GF CAMELOT SESCURCES GSEibGNA, X 202} 383-9193 PTS $53-91: 
SPECIAL ASSISTasT 7) TS TIRE GaseINCNS, IC S82) 43-2701 = PRS 343-270: 
7aVBE EESUBCE acts ume, 7 05) 65-5091  PTSshe5-50:: 
S50 SETICO STATE OFFICE 1 22! Sable FE, v $05) 988-6231 PTS 476-423: 
“LAND BOOWTALN CESSES ache mal, 7 01; 9-182 7% 8 
CIVISION OF SESHECTS MY. ‘ws, * 283! S6-O170 = FYS 776-017: 
tUTEEs BEST! seb: A TURAS. “A $1) 233-4666 M u— 
TOMB) STATE CPFICE (2! SSE. °D 208! "34-1001 FES $54-140! 
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W STATE OFFICE 25: A, G2) [36-1762 PTS 776-1762 
210 PUBROO SESOUBCE af: LAURE, — — $05) “61-4504 PTS 474-3118 
MONTANA STATE OFFICE 120) LLIN, oF 406) S5°-G655 PIS 585-4655 
TECHNICAL [SSUES GHOIMG STATE OFFICE 1 309 Er, — " "TE-2025 «PFS 128-2425 
RCMNI Cal (SSUBS Tad STATE CFFICE (922 SALT LABE CITY, WP OL) S2M-2128 = PTS 888-3125 
TIVESTON OF SESOUECES «M72 awe. * 303; 236-0165 PTS 776-0385 
COMET TPA EATEN eT La, 2 S03; i21-6d8: PTS 429-6063 
TECHNICAL [SSUES LIVIDE SESOUR"E azBa wes. a "v2 7S ee 
DIVISION OF SESHETES NPD benvre, XY Wi) LE-OISE m 778-0156 
C.8.F.3. BS of M. X 02: 226-9537 «PIS 776-9537 
ALIPCRRTA STATE AEICE so 32 SACEAMENTO, CA $16; 28-475 = FTS 460-4755 
SEANCES OF SEMOTE SENSING «47! aves. Y M3) 226-€577 FNS 176-6377 
SELEY TISTEIC’ SRLEY. ‘Dd 26; €78-5514 PTS 954-664! 
CORRELATION 7) PLAMMIBG A STE PPLE BOISE, °D (208) 534-1484 PTS 554-1484 
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